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Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering.-—Hes. x. 29. 
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MATTHEW ix. 29. 
‘“ According to your faith be it unto you.” 


Ir is obvious to every individual, 
who is at all acquainted with the 
gospel of Christ, that faith is a 
grace of pre-eminent importance. 
The Apostle Paul occupies one en- 
tire section of his incomparable 
epistle to the Hebrews, in defining 
its nature and effects. St. Peter 
tells us that it is ‘*much more pre- 
cious than gold:?? it is derived 
from a better origin. Gold is the 
product of the earth; faith is the 
pilt of God, and cometh down from 
veaven. It partakes of a better 
nature. Gold is but dust refined; 
faith is a spiritual, incorruptible 
treasure. Itis of more intrinsic 
worth. Gold may invest us with the 
favour of men, and many worldly 
advantages; faith invests us with the 
favour of God, and all the blessings 
of eternity. ‘‘Ye areall the child- 
ren of God by faith in ChristJesus;” 
‘cand if children, then heirs, heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 
Faith is the author of a better and 


more certain hope. That which 
bi - from gold, will be swept 
away like the spider’s web, because 
it is built only on glittering dust; 
but hope, the offspring of faith, will 
never perish, because it rests on 
the immutable rock of God’s own 
testimony; “and heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but one jot, or 
one title of his word shall never 
fail.”? In short, so important, so 
precious is faith, that without it, 
no man can be saved. Next to the 
love of God, it is the most essen- 
tial article to our salvation. From 
his love emanates every act of merc 
toward man; and from our fait 
springs every act of holy, accept- 
able obedience to God.—** Whatso- 
ever is not of faith, is sin.”’ 

It is not our design to confine 
your attention to the narrative im- 
mediately connected with our text; 
but from that and other instances of 
faith, in those who came to Christ 
to be healed, it will be our aim to 
illustrate the nature of saving faith; 
and we conceive that they are most 
happily adapted to the case before 
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us. It is obvious, that those mira- 
culous performances were designed, 
not only to establish the Saviour’s 
doctrines, and to confirm his mis- 
sion, but also to illustrate and ex- 
plain the nature of his doctrines, 
and to develope the object of his 
mission. ‘There is, for instance, a 
striking analogy between the dis- 
eases of the body, and the moral 
maladies of the soul. The resemb- 
lance holds good in the extraordi- 
nary remedy in both cases. Who 
could have thought of Siloam’s 
water restoring sight to the blind, 
or Bethesda’s pool giving strength 
to the lame? And who could have 
thought of deriving life and strength 
from the Redeemer’s blood? ‘The 
instrument of healing is in both 
cases the same; “if thou believest”’ 
was the language to the sick; ‘‘if 
thou believest” is the language ad- 
dressed to sinners; **if thou be- 
lievest, thou shalt be saved.” Sing- 
ly and collectively, our Saviour’s 
miracles are ‘‘profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.”? Individu- 
ally, they usually illustrate some 
one important point; collectively, 
they throw light upon truth gener- 
ally. ‘Thus, one is raised from the 
dead, to show us that men are dead 
in trespasses and sins, and that sal- 
vation is an act of sovereign grace; 
another comes voluntarily to be 
healed, to teach us that God ex- 
pects to find in us a willing mind; 
a third is restored upon the prayer 
and faith of a friend, to show us the 
efficacy of fervent prayer in behalf 
of them that are out of the way. 
Collectively, these miracles teach 
us that all men are by nature, 
wretched and depraved; that Christ 
is the only Saviour, and that salva- 
tion is through faith. 

Before we enter further into our 
subject, we would make one re- 
mark, which will tend to divest it 
of that air of mystery which has 
been thrown around it by the la- 


boured explanations of men, who 
have but darkened counsel, by 
words without knowledge. 

Our remark is, that faith, so far 
from being the most incomprehen- 
sible, is the simplest act of the 
mind. Faith, credence, or belief, 
is in every instance one and the 
same principle. It is not one thing 
in the common concerns of life, 
another in miracles, and another in 
salvation,—but is, as it has been 
well defined, in all cases, ‘‘*the in- 
Jluential belief of testimony.”? 'Thus 
the mariner believes upon the evi- 
dence of competent witnesses, that 
in certain parts, there are danger- 
ous rocks, and it influences the 
course of hisnavigation. The sick 
believed upon sufficient ground, 
that Christ and his Apostles were 
able to heal their sicknesses, and 
they sought for relief. And upon 
the testimony of the word of God, 
we believe, that sin unpardoned, 
will be attended with awful con- 
sequences; upon the same testimo- 
ny, we believe that Christ is able 
and willing to save from the love, 
and power, and curse of sin, and 
this faith influences our heart and 
life. 

With this remark premised, we 
proceed to illustrate the nature of 
that faith which is unto salvation, 
in the manner we have already. pro- 
posed. 

I. We observe, first, that saving 
faith is a principle of assurance. 

By assurance, we do not mean 
that persuasion of the mind where- 
by one is enabled to say that he is 
in a state of salvation; though we 
doubt not but that this is a privi- 
lege which all christians may attain, 
and towards which all christians 
oughtcontinuallyto aim. Thatthe 
disciples of old were evangelically as- 
sured of their gracious state, must 
be admitted, if there be any mean- 
ing in such declarations, as, **we 
know that we are of God, and, “we 
know that if our earthly house of 
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this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” That it may still 
be attained is equally manifest, if 
there be any propriety in urging 
christians to ‘*examine themselves, 
whether they be in the faith.”” But, 
that it is either generally attained, 
or that it is at all essential to the 
nature of saving faith, we are by 
no means warranted to affirm. It 
is indeed necessary to our peace 
and comfort, and when joy and 
consolation are most needed, this 
holy assurance is usually the most 
strong; witness saints in persecu- 
tion, martyrs at the stake, and 
christians on their sick and dying 
beds. The promise is, ‘‘as thy 
day is, so shall thy strength bes” 
but what can so fill the soul with 
resignation, and enable it to look 
forward to the last great change with 
composure, yea with desire, as an 
inward persuasion that we are the 
children of God? Let Christians 
then follow after this holy assur- 
ance in health and prosperity, or it 
may fail to succour them in sick- 
ness and adversity. Follow after 
it, Christians, in a way of holy obe- 
dience. It is not produced in the 
soul by an effort of the mind, but 
is the result of close walking 
with God. Follow after it; it 
will make thy soul fruitful in joy 
and peace; it will renew thy in- 
ner man with firm, unshaken 
strength; it will give thee ‘‘an a- 
bundant entrance into the everlast- 
ing kingdom of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ.” 

We have said, that faith is a 
principle of assurances by which we 
mean a persuasion of the mind in 
the all-sufficiency of Christ. Thus, 
the Centurion’s faith persuaded him 
that a word from Christ could as 
easily control the disease of his 
servant, as his command would in- 
sure obedience from the soldiers 
placed under his authority. Thus, 
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the faith of the woman, who had 
many years tried the skill of phy- 
sicians and could not be healed, 
persuaded her, that if she might 
‘‘but touch the hem of his garment, 
she would be made whole.”? Thus, 
Martha was assured, that whatever 
Jesus asked of his Father, it would 
be done; ‘‘I know that even now, 
whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it thee.” Here, in 
each instance, is a full persuasion 
of Christ’s sufficiency to meet each 
individual case. But what gave 
such energy to their faith? The 
known ability and benevolence of 
the object of their faith. Their 
confidence was grounded upon ¢es- 
timony. They knew the promise 
which testified of the Messiah, that 
when he came, ‘‘the eyes of the 
blind should be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf unstopped; that the 
lame man should leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb should 
sing.”? They had heard or seen 
that the promise was verified; ‘‘the 
dead were raised, the lepers clean- 
sed, and the blind received their 
sight;”? and it gave birth in them, 
to a vigorous, active faith. 

Upon such testimony, O sinner! 
such faith is demanded from thee, 
in His sufficiency to bring salvation 
to thy soul. Observe, we assume 
the idea, that you are sensible of 
your state as a sinner; that you feel 
yourself polluted as a lepers help- 
less as a paralytic; wretched as a 
demoniac; and unless a Saviour can 
be found, as inevitably exposed to 
eternal ruin, as ever any disease 
subjected any mortal frame to tem- 
poral death. Is the assumption 
false? Ah! my hearer, it is vain then 
that we talk with you of faith in 
Christ, for the whole need not, and 
they who fancy themselves whole 
will not seek a physician, but they 
that are sick. Go thou first, and 
learn that ‘‘the whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart faint,’? and 
that a malignant distemper pervades 
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the whole soul. But, may we not 
hope that there are some present, 
who felt in their hearts, while they 
confessed with their lips, that there 
is no health in them? From such, 
we say, upon such testimony, a firm 
faith is demanded in the sufficiency 
of Him who came into the world to 
save sinners. Here is the testimo- 
ny of God concerning his Son, 
‘that whosoever believeth in him 
shall not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.”? Here is the evidence of 
a great cloud of witnesses, that *‘he 
is able to save to the very uttermost, 
all that come unto God by him.” 
And then for your confirmation, 
lift up your eyes to that glorious 
scene which the Apostle saw, and 
behold ‘‘a great multitude which 
no man can number, who have 
washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb;” 
and tell us, what is there in your 
case, O penitent sinner: that places 
you beyond the reach of mercy so 
extensive, beyond the virtue of 
blood so efficacious? Are your sins 
great? so were theirs. Are they 
numerous? so were theirs. Are 
they aggravated? so were theirs. 
Only one thing can place you be- 
yond the bins of divine goodness, 
and that is an evil heart of unbelief. 
Would you enjoy the comforts of 
pardoning mercy, of sanctifying 
grace, and the hope of glory? Get 
a firm persuasion of the ability and 
willingness of Christ to save from 
all sin. The more implicitly we 
depend on Christ, and expect great 
things from him, the more we hon- 
our him with our unwavering con- 
fidence; the more evidently will he 
honour us with his salvation. His 
language to us, is ‘‘according to 
your faith be it unto you.” 

II. Our second remark on the na- 
ture of true saving faith is, that it 
is an active principle; it stimulates 
to immediate exertion; it admits 
not of careless ease, nor of carnal 
security. 
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Is the sinner convinced of his 
wretched state? Has he heard of a 
Saviour? Does he credit the testi- 
mony? He makesimmediate appli- 
cation to that Saviour, and persists 
in his application, until the Saviour 

raciously replies, ‘‘thy sins are 
orgiven, go in peace.”” But letus 
see how this fact also is illustrated 
by the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind. When they believed, they 
came to Christ, like the ten lepers. 
If they were not able to come, they 
caused themselves to be brought, 
like the man sick of a palsey. And 
if they could neither come nor be 
brought, then like Lazarus, they 
sent for Christ. Faith always per- 
sisted, by some means, in making 
application; it persevered agaist 
every discouragement; it surmount- 
ed every difficulty; it would take 
no denial. Can they not for the 
throng, approach where Jesus is? 
Faith prompts them to ascend the 
roof of the house, and let down in- 
to his presence, the bed whereon 
the paralytic lies. Do the disciples 
charge Bartimeus to hold his peace? 
Faith constrains him to **cry out so 
much the more a great deal, Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on 
me.”? Does Jesus himself, seem to 
repel the Canaanitish woman? Faith 
can take no denial, it finds an ar- 
gument even in the discourage- 
ment; ‘‘and she answered, and said, 
truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their mas- 
ter’s table.” 

So, faith in Christ as a Saviour, 
is incompatible with sloth; it is the 
spring of the soul; the instant it 
operates, that moment it is said, 
“Behold, he prayeth.”? The sinner 
apprehends his danger, and he must 
avoid it. Itis an impulse of rea- 
son, if danger threatens, to urge an 
immediate eseape; it is an impulse 
of grace, to urge a like escape from 
eternal ruin. Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature; self-pre- 
servation is the first law of faith. 
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Let the arrow of conviction strike 
deeply into the heart; let the terrors 
of hell flash upon the conscience; 
let the prospect of salvation open 
upon the eye of faith, and the man 
will as naturally flee for the life of 
his soul, as any would flee from a 

estilence, or a serpent. Many, 
indeed, there are, who think them- 
selves good believers, who are not 
at all conscious of having ever thus 
cared for their salvation. But that 
faith which is not preceded by a 
sense, a deep sense, of sin and 
danger, which drives not a man 
from every refuge of lies, which 
leads not the soul with humility and 
penitence to the foot of the cross, 
and which forms not the holy reso- 
lution if it perishes, to die with the 
prayer for mercy on the faltering 
tongue, is not faith, and they are 
not believers. No, they are spirit- 
ually leprous, and blind, and dead. 
Faith in Christ, let it always be re- 
membered, is not only the belief of 
testimony, but, it is an influential 
belief. Hence, wherever it exists, 
it leads the soul to the Saviour with 
the same diligence, earnestness, and 
determination, which we have seen 
displayed in those who came to him 
to be healed of their bodily infirmi- 
ties. It may be attended witha 
deep sense of unworthiness, it may 
be reproved and discouraged, it 
may even be led to exclaim, ‘‘hath 
God forgotten to be gracious?” 
But, it always prays, and never 
faints; the suit must be gained; it 
can take no denia!. It looks at the 
promise, and fastens upon it like 
an anchor, sure and steadfast, until 
He who gave the word says, ‘‘ac- 
cording to thy faith be it unto 
thee.” 

Nor does this holy principle af- 
fect the life less than the heart. 
Let it not then be branded as tend- 
ing to pride and _licentiousness. 
No, it is the spring, the only spring 
of that obedience which God re- 
quires from his creatures. ‘Faith, 
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poitgs the heart, and works by 
ove.” 

When it has brought salvation to 
the soul, the believer persists in 
following Jesus in the way; in the 
way ofholiness, He is not, indeed, 
solicitous to obtain salvation by the 
works of the law; but, because he 
sees such deformity in sin, such 
beauty in holiness; and because 
therein, his Father which is in 
Heaven is glorified; therefore he is 
zealous in good works, and all the 
frowns or smiles, the rebukes or 
allurements of the world, cannot 
turn him aside from his purpose to 
‘‘walk in all the ordinances and 
commandments of the Lord blame- 
less.” Faith inoperative? As well 
might believing Noah have disobey- 
ed the divine command;—or Lot 
have lingered in Sodom;—or the 
Israelites have refused to escape 
from their bondage. Noah believ- 
ed, and therefore ‘“‘he prepared an 
ark to the saving of fis house. ”? 


-«Lot believed, and therefore he fled 


for his life. The Israelites believ- 
ed, and therefore ‘‘they forsook 
Egypt, subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness,” and entered into 
the promised land. And accord- 
ing to vibe | man’s faith, so will be 
his ‘*bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering, forbearance, forgive- 
ness, charity.” 

Such is faith, in its genuine na- 
ture, and highest degree of excel- 
lence. But, we have a third re- 
mark to make, drawn also from the 
conduct of those who came to Christ 
to experience his healing power, 
which we would not withhold, for 
the sake of those with whom it is 
“a day of small things;” viz. 

III. That in different individuals 
there are various degrees of faith. 

Thus, we find that one is per- 
suaded of the ability of Christ, but 
he doubts his willingness. ‘There 
came a leper and worshipped him, 


saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
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canst make me clean.” He had 
heard or seen demonstrations of his 
power, but he knew not the extent 
of his goodness, or perhaps he re- 
garded himself as unworthy of such 
a favour; but he had faith enough to 
pray, and his prayer was heard, 
and he was cleansed. 

The father of the lunatic child, 
doubts of his ability, but he has 
confidence in his goodness. He 
thought it a hard case, and knew 
not whether such a complication of 
diseases could be removed. It 
was a lunatic, and dumb, and pos- 
sessed; it had been so froma child; 
he had applied to the disciples and 
they had failed, and he knew not 
but that the Master might also fail; 
and who can wonder that his faith 
was not of the highest cast? But, 
mark, he had faith enough to cry 
out, ‘if thou canst do any thing, 
have compassion on us, and help 
us.”” Christ pitied his infirmity, 
and healed his son. 

When Peter ventured on the deep 
at his Lord’s command, there was 
within him a strange conflict be- 
tween confidence and fear. Under 
the pressure of unbelief, he began 
to sink, but he had faith enough to 
pray, and He who cannot hear the 
prayer of faith in vain, soon stretch- 
ed out his omnipotent arm, and de- 
livered him at once from his dangers 
and his doubts. 

Thus, the sinner seeking salva- 
tion, may be assailed with many 
apprehensions, but where there is 
‘*faith as a grain of mustard seed,” 
there is enough to remove a moun- 
tain of corruption. Where there is 
faith to bring the sinner to Christ, 
though he comes with a trembling 
step, there is enough to bring salva- 
tion to the soul. Where the cry is 
heard, ‘*Lord I believe, help dun 
my unbelief; ‘*Lord save, or I 
perish;” he may chide, but he will 
not deny our request. 

Christians should, however, re- 
buke their souls for their little faith, 
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as David did;—**Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul! and why art 
thou disquieted within me!” It is 
dishonourable to God, to mistrust 
his sufficiency or goodness. ‘The 
testimony which he has given, de- 
mands our fullest confidence, and 
we ought to aim at a firm and last- 
ing assurance in the divine word. 
The faith which honours God most, 
and brings peace on its swiftest 
wing, is that which ‘‘staggers not 
at the promise of God through un- 
belief.’? Know this, weak believer, 
that while Christ ‘‘will not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax,” he delights to know 
them most, who most honour him. 
‘¢According to your faith,” whether 
it be weak or strong, so it shall be 
done unto you. 

To conclude—O! ye who labour 
under a sense of sin, who feel the 
malady of your souls, and yet fear 
to go to Christ, our subject speaks 
to you. It seems to say, come, poor 
sinner, come to Jesus; he stands 
ready to save to the very utter- 
most, and all that he demands is 
thy faith; and how reasonable that 
thou shouldst commit thy soul into 
the hands of thy Creator, Preserver, 
and Redeemer, a being of matchless 
wisdom, truth, power, and love. 
Sinner, art thou still fearful, still 
unbelieving? “Wherefore do ye 
doubt, O ye of little faith??? What 
could the Lord Jesus have done 
more for your encouragement that 
he has not done? Are you polluted? 
He withholds not his touch from 
the foulest disease. Is your case 
inveterate, does it defy all earthly 
skillP Winds, and storms, and un- 
clean spirits obey his voice. Do 
you deem yourselfunworthy? Even 
publicans and harlots share in his 
mercy. But, you say that there is 
an infinite disparity between the 


diseases of the body and the soul.: 
The Son of man, when on earth,’ 


forgave sins also. And is he less 
condescending, less compassionate, 
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less kind, now he is in Heaven, than 
when on earth? No, he is ‘Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to day, 
and fotever.’? And all that he de- 
mands from thee, is thy faith. Only 
believe, and ‘‘according to your 
faith shall it be unto you.” 
Unbelievers, our subject speaks 
to you. In this class we rank all 
those who believe the Bible, as they 
believe the history of Greece or 
Rome, who know no other species 
of faith, than that which they derive 
from the circumstance of being born 
in a christian land, who never 
mourned over sin and corruption as 
their greatest curse, who never felt 
the leprosy lie deep within, who 
never panted for the healing power 
of the balm of Gilead, more than 
for restoration to health; and who 
never desired to be saved from the 
loveand power of sin, with the same 
intensity that they desire deliver- 
ance from its curse. You dishonour 
God in the highest degree; you de- 
ny his veracity, and dispute his 
power; you place more confidence 
in the word of a fallible creature, 
than in the word of your infallible 
Creator. Were some fellow-mor- 
tal, upon whose integrity you had 
the least reliance, to tell you thata 
pestilence raged in such a place, 
or that such a man was unworthy 
of your confidence, you would avoid 
both the one and the other. But 
God, who cannot lie, tells you, that 


Thoughts on God. 
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the way of the world is the way of 
death, and yet you love the world, 
and the things that are in the world. 
He tells you that your ‘‘heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked,” but you think 
and say that whatever your foibles 
may be, your hearts aregood. He 
tells you that no man can be saved 
but by grace alone through faith, 
and yet you will place your hopes 
on your good works. 

Why do you thus reject the coun- 
sel of God? Is it for want of festz- 
mony? Was it for want of testi- 
mony that the Antediluvians per- 
ished by the flood; or the Sodomites - 
by fire; or the Egyptians by the 
judgments of Heaven? Nay, but 
because their hearts were fully set 
in them to doevil. And if you be- 
lieve not, it is because you love sin, 
and hate holiness, and because your 
‘ccarnal mind is enmity against 
God,” so that you are without ex- 
cuses and our subject speaks to you 
in language which may unclose the 
joints of the loins, and make the 
knees tremble, and every face gath- 
er blackness, and every heart faint 
for fear. ‘*According to your un- 
belief be it unto you.”? That is, in 
the plain language of the Gospel, 
‘your damnation slumbereth not.” 
‘He that believeth shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” 


PRiscellancoaus, 


For the Repertory. 
THOUGHTS ON GOD. 
[Continued from page 252.] 

Ir is alleged by some specu- 
lating, philosophizing teachers of 
our day, that both absurdity and 
contradiction are involved in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as held by 
orthodox Christians; and a host of 


sceptics, or infidels, are rallying 
and embodying themselves under 
the standard thus unfurled, and un- 
der the guise of zeal for religious 
truth, are engaged in a crusade to: 
enlighten the eyes of mankind, and 
deliver the Christian world from 
that thraldom under which it has 
eroaned so long. They have been 
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often met, and as often vanquished; 
but the fire of their holy zeal is yet 
unquenched; and we are pained to 
hear, now and then, of souls en- 
snared by their wiles. 

Now, though the preceding ob- 
servations have been made in refer- 
ence to these facts, yet it is not my 
design to enter the arena of contro- 
versy on this subject; but merely to 
present to your readers, in due con- 
nexion, a few of those passages of 
scripture which prove incontrover- 
tibly, that they have not ‘‘believed 
a cunningly devised fable,” in giv- 
ing their assent to the doctrine of 
the blessed Trinity, as taught and 
held by all who love the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 

That we can know but little of 
God, except by a revelation from 
himself, is a truth so obvious, that it 
may be considered as requiring nei- 
ther proof nor discussion. Should 
any of your readers think other- 
wise, let me remind them that men 
often do homage to Nature for les- 
sons of wisdom which she never 
conceived or taught; that, learning 
first from other and holier sources, 
and bringing the light thus derived 
to bear upon the works of God, they 
view the reflected glimmerings of 
this same light as originated by Na- 
ture; whereas they are only the bor- 
rowed rays of a refulgence truly 
divine. In any strictly correct 
views of this subject, therefore, we 
are constrained to refer back to the 
source of all intelligence for know- 
ledge relating to the character of 
God and the duties that result from 
the relation which we bear to him. 
Nor are we left, in these matters, 
to grope our way in the dark—the 
needed light is furnished to our 
hands, and he who ‘runs may read.’ 
My reference will be to it in all the 
‘‘thoughts” which I dare to indulge 
respecting the character of Jehovah. 
And here he stands revealed to me 
as a Triune God. Now, if this 
first representation of the Deity do 





not accord with what men think 
that God either is or ought to be, 
we cannot help, however much we 
may regret it. If they admit the 
divine authority referred to, and 
yet deny the doctrines established 
by that authority, they must submit 
to the charge of gross inconsistenc 
and impiety; but, on the other hand, 
if they on the authority relied 
upon, then have we no arguments 
that can weigh with them, and no 
concessions can be expected at their 
hands. 

But once have we ever met with 
a man who doubted the existence of 
a God. Almost all men own a first 
intelligent cause; and with one who 
did not, we should think it in vain 
to reason for his conviction: and all 
who own a God, acknowledge his 
unity or oneness. We are there- 
fore not concerned on this point. 
But while we confess this truth, 
revelation teaches us, that in God 
there is a trinity of persons, each 
equally participating the divine na- 
ture and attributes. It is on this 
doctrine, so to speak, that men 
stumble; and as it is a doctrine in- 
terwoven with the very essence of, 
and inseparable from, a true relig- 
ious faith, we are deeply concerned 
to inquire if it rests upon a sure 
foundation. 

*With regard to a trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead, the intelligent 
reader will excuse me for repeat- 
ing what he well knows; viz. that 


* Our worthy correspondent is evi- 
dently not aware, that our intelligent 
readers have long since rejected this as 
a ground upon which to build an argu- 
ment in favour of the Trinity. If he will 
turn to p. 326 of Stewart’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, he will find the following rules. 
‘‘For the sake of emphasis, the Hebrews 
employed most of the words which signi- 
fy Lord, God, &£e-, in the plural form, 
but with the sense of the singular; this 1s 
called the pluralis excellentie.”” And 
again, ‘‘the plural, especially in poetry, 
is not unfrequently used instead of the 
singular.” —[£ds. 
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the Hebrew word so often occur- 
ring in the Old Testament, and 
translated God, is a plural noun, 
regularly formed from its singular, 
and that although it is frequentl 
connected with plural verbs and ad- 
jectives to denote a plurality in the 
Divine Nature, yet is it also com- 
monly joined to verbs and pronouns 
of the singular number, to signify 
the Divine Unity. A-reference to 
the masterly work of Mr. Jones on 
the Trinity, will set this matter in 
its true light. I select from him a 
case or two in point. ‘‘God said, 
let us make man in our image; after 
our likeness.”” But this may be 
thought a figurative mode of ad- 
dress, expressive of the dignity of 
the speaker. The following pas- 
sage will not be liable to this ex- 
ception: ‘*God said, behold the 
man is become like one of us!” In 
both these passages the Hebrew 
word rendered God, is the proper 
plural. Again—‘*There God ap- 
peared unto them.” In this case, 
both the nominative and the verb 
are plural. ‘*What nation is there 
so great that hath God so nigh unto 
them?” Here the adjective agree- 
ing with God is plural, and also the 
word God. Further—‘‘If I be a 
master, &c.;” literally, if I am 
masters. ‘**Thy maker is thy hus- 
band, the Lord of Hosts is his 
name;’’—thy makers, thy husbands, 
is the true yew, ‘*Remember 
thy Creator (thy Creators) in the 
days of thy youth.”” But enough 
as to a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead. That this plurality con- 
sistsina Trinity, we are not left to 
doubt, after such expressions as 
theses—‘‘by the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all 
the host of them, by the breath (or 
spirit) of his mouth.”” You have 
here the Lord, the Word, and the 
Spirit. ‘The Lord, ‘‘God over all 
blessed forever?’—the Word, that 
John informs us, was in the begin- 
ning, made flesh, and dwelt amongst 
New Series, Vou. 11....N 
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men,”’ and whose glory they saw, 
‘tas of the only begotten Son of 
God, full of grace and truth.” 
Moreover, St. Paul tells us, that by 
Him (the Word) the heavens were 
made, and all things visible and in- 
visible;”” and in Genesis we read, 
that in the great work of creation, 
‘*the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.”? Now, if in 
this mighty act of calling a world 
into existence, there was not a 
Trinity of persons employed, I have 
yet to learn what language means. 
ut what says our blessed Saviour 
in his commission to the Apostles? 
‘‘Baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.”? *What imports 
the voice descending from Heaven 
at his own baptism by John; ‘‘this 
is is my beloved Son,” .&c. and 
the Holy Ghost alighting on his 
head in the form of a dove? The 
voice heard was from God; the 
Spirit assumes a_ visible form; 
Christ receives the blessed unction. 
It may then well be asked, if these 
three visions, thus clearly manifest- 
ed, are truly divine. Let the ques- 
tion be true. Turn now to Isaiah, 
and you will read thus:—‘‘Sanctify 
the Lord of Hosts himself, and let 
Him be your fear, and let Him be 
your dread; and we shall be for a 
sanctuary, but for a stone of stumb- 
ling, and rock of offence to both 
houses of Israel.”” Now were we 
at a loss to know who is this Lord 
of Hosts himself, the fear and 
dread, the stone of stumbling, and 
rock of Israel’s offence; of whom 
should we more readily receive in- 
struction, than from the Apostle 
Peter, who informs us that the Pro- 
phet speaks of Christ, whom ‘‘the 
builders refused, and who is become 
the Head of the corner.”? Christ is 
therefore, “the Lord of Hosts him- 
self.” Again, the Prophet: —“Mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord 
of Hosts.”” John reads thus:— 
‘¢These things said Esaias, when he 
7—38. 
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saw his (Christ’s) glory, and spake 
of him.” The reference of the Apos- 
tle is obvious, and Jesus is the 
Lord of Hosts. Again, the Pro- 
phet:—*‘thus saith the Lord, the 
King of Israel, and his Redeemer, 
the Lord of Hosts, Iam the first, 
and I am the last, and besides me 
there is no God.”’ Turn now to 
Revelations and you will read; ‘I 
(Jesus) am A/pha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first 
and the /ast.”? Of this same divine 
personage it is written:—‘*besides 
me, there is no God.’? Moreover, 
it was in the strong vision of Mes- 
siah’s advent, that Isaiah declared, 
‘sto us a child is born, to us a son 
is given; and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Fa- 
ther, &c.”? But what means this 
saying on the lips of St. John:— 
‘¢+We are in Him that is true, even 
in his Son Jesus Christ, this is the 
true God, &c.”? What mean these 
words of St. Paul: **In Him dwell- 
eth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily.” Surely stronger language 
could not be invented, to prove the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, than that 
we have passed under notice. To 
the fact in question, you have the 
testimony of Prophets and Apostles, 
and of Christ himself, who declares, 
‘‘T and my Father are one, and he 
that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father also.”? ‘There are, indeed, 
passages of Scripture, from which 
a different conclusion has been 
drawn, by men who (so to speak) 
would undeify the Saviour. But 
these passages haye been often 
shown, not to serve the purpose for 
which they are used; they relate 
only to his humanity, in which 
sense, being very God and very 
man, he might truly say, ‘‘my Fa- 
ther is greater than [.” Of the day 
of judgment, He speaks also with 
the same restriction, when he says, 
“that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, nor the Angels, nor the Son, 
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but the Father.”? There is no other 
view of this subject, in which you 
can ascribe either consistency or 
truth to the Saviour. As man, he 
hungered, suffered, wept, bled, and 
died—as God, the winds and the 
seas obeyed him—diseases left their 
victims, devils crouched and fled 
before him—death heard his voice, 
was startled at his call, and owned 
him its Lord, while legions of 
angels waited to perform his will 
as their rightful Sovereign. More- 
over, this Saviour, whom men vain- 
ly imagine to depose from the throne 
of the universe, shall speedily come 
to judge them. Of this we are sol- 
emnly forewarned by the Prophet. 
Isaiah where he says, ‘*Behold the 
Lord God will come—his reward is 
with him;” and by the Judge him- 
self, “Behold I, Jesus, come quick- 
ly, and my reward is with me.” 
‘Amen, even so, come Lord Je- 
sus.” 


For the Repertory. 


Those who believe in the divini- 
ty of our Lord Jesus Christ, sel- 
dom urge the authority of great 
names, in support of their belief. 
They draw the proofs of it, primari- 
ly and directly from the Revelation 
of God to man, in the scriptures of 
truth. Finding in them, the plain- 
est declarations of the Deity of Je- 
sus; a reliance on the acceptance 
or rejection of this doctrine, by 
men, would indeed, be folly. From 
this source, the orthodox do not 
draw even a subsidiary argument. 
It is, however, by no means sur- 
prising, that those, who deny the 
doctrine, should seize with avidity, 
upon the opinions of any man, and 
make a serious argument of them. 
Rejecting the higher, they very 
consistently make much of the in- 
Jerior authority. 

The Unitarians of the present 
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day have been emboldened by a 
discovery of a MS. tract, (said to 
be the production of Milton) to 
make an open claim upon his just- 
ly great reputation for powerful in- 
tellect, enriched by profound study 
of the scriptures, and adorned by 
undeniable piety. 

In anumber of the North Ameri- 
can Review, which I have recently 
seen, there is a review of this tract 
‘son Christian Doctrine.”? The ar- 
ticle is generally attributed to Dr. 
Channing of Boston. In this ar- 
ticle, the following affirmations are 
contained; ‘‘that its readers gener- 
ally know, that Milton was an 
Unitarian;”’ ‘‘that it is true, that 
from some of his early poetic pieces, 
his belief in the Trinity may be in- 
ferred;”? ‘‘that readers of his 
Paradise Lost and Regained, had 
long seen his anti-trinitarian pre- 
judices;”’ ‘*that it present trea- 
tise he was, by n@means, stumbled 
by the attributes and names of 
God, being ascribed to Christ, tak- 
ing them to be ascribed to him, in 
a secondary sense.”’ 

I propose to collect a few ex- 
tracts from the acknowledged works 
of Milton, both in prose and verse, 
written in the full vigour of his 
mighty mind. The first shall be 
from some of his prose works; they 
are a few, from the many that might 
have been added. They will all 
attest, that the assertion that Mil- 
ton was an Unitarian, is utterly er- 
roneous. 

In Jenk’s collection of Milton’s 
Prose Works, printed at Boston, 
1826, on p. 9, of his piece on **Re- 
formation in England,” there will 
be found the following sentence, 
‘‘witness the Arians and Pelagians, 
who were slain for Christ’s sake, 
yet we take both these for no true 
friends of Christ.?” What would 
become of the Unitarians and Hu- 
manitarians’ of the present day, 
under this denunciation. Speaking 
of Constantine’s unwise conduct, 
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in lavishing so much power and 
wealth on the church, Milton says, 
that this procured for his reputa- 
tion, great tenderness from the ec- 
clesiastical historians, otherwise 
much would have been said by them 
of his ‘‘cruel exactions, Ais un- 
soundness in religion, favouring 
the Arians, §c.”? p. 21. At p. 23, 
he details the consequences of the 
policy of Constantine towards the 
church, which he calls corruptions, 
and numbers among them, “that his 
son Constantius became a flat Ari- 
an, and his nephew Julian, an 
Apostate.”? At p. 68, he concludes 
one chapter of ‘‘the Reformation in 
England, with a sublime prayer, of 
which these sentences are the be- 
ginning:—** Zhou, therefore, that 
sittest in light and glory unap- 
proachable, Parent of angels and 
men!. Next thee I implore, Omni- 
potent King, Redeemer of the lost 
remnant, whose nature thou didst 
assume, ineffable and everlasting 
love! and thou, the third subsistence 
of divine infinitude, illumining 
spirit, the joy and solace of created 
things. One tri-personal Godhead, 
§c.”? At p. 202,* speaking-of the 
just sentence that God might pro- 
nounce an guilty men, he prays to 
Jesus Christ thus, ‘*O thou, the 
ever-begoiten light, and perfect im- 
age of the Father, intercede, $c.” 
On p. 203, he continues the prayer 
thus, **O perfect and continue thy 
glorious acts; for men leave their 
works unfinished, but thot art a 
God, thy nature is perfection, &c.”? 

Let me now turn to Paradise 
Lost. The reviewer alluded to, 
will not contend, that this was one 
of Milton’s early poems; and he 
will not be permitted to say, that 
his belief in a trinity could only be 
implied from this poem. This won- 
derful effort of the human under- 
standing, this crown of Milton’s 
labours, was nearly the last of them. 


* Ofthe piece on Prelates. 
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Hume says, that it was ‘‘in a state 
of poverty and old age, that Milton 
composed this wonderful poem, 
(Paradise Lost) which not only 
surpassed all the performances of 
his contemporaries, but all the com- 
positions which had flowed from his 
pen during the vigor of his age, 
and the height of his prosperity. 
This circumstance is not the least 
remarkable of all those which at- 
tend great genius. ”’* 

The opinions of Milton expressed 
in his Paradise Lost, are peculiarly 


valuable to one who would urge them: 


against the reviewer, because they 
were written in the maturity of his 
age, after he had retired from pub- 
lic life, and was exempt from the 
passions of political and theological 
controversy. In_ this inimitable 
poem, we have the result of his 
calmest and most profound reflec- 
tions upon his accumulated mental 
acquisitions, and the sublime effu- 
sions of his deep and glowing faith. 
In the third book, in the address 
of God the Father to the Son, upon 
the latter offering his mediation in 
behalf of man, the former says, 
‘‘Nor shalt thou, by descending to as- 
sume 
Man’s nature, lessen or degrade thine 
own— 
Because thou hast (though thron’d in 
highest bliss 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
God-like fruition) quitted all, to save 
A world from utter loss, &c.” 
Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt 
reign 
Both God and man, son both of God and 
man, &c. 
Anointed universal King, &c.” 
**All ye Gods 
Adore him,”’ 
“*‘Adore the Son and honour him as me.’’ 
In book 6th, the poet introduces 
another address of God the Father 
to the Son, with these words, 





“4 whence to his Son, 
The assessor of his throne, he thus be- 
n?— 


“‘Effulgence of my glory, Son belov’d, 
Son, in whose face invisible is beheld 


* Hume’s History of the Commonwealth. 
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Visibly, what by Deity Iam.” 

_ In book 7th, God the Father de- 

termining to create another world 

and another race of intellectual be- 

ings, after the expulsion of the rebel 

angels from Heaven, assigns the 

task or act of creating worlds and 

spirits, to the Son. 

“So spake th’ Almighty, and to what 
he spake 

His Mab the jilial Godhead, gave ef- 
ect.” 

The poet then imagines the Son 
to commence the work of Creation. 
‘Silence, ye troubled waves and thou, 

Deep, peace, 
Said then the Omnific Word, &c.” 

He gives a sublime account of the 
creation of Heaven and Earth by 
the Son, and adds: 

“Thus God the Heaven created, and thus 
the Earth, &c. ” 

Throughout his account of the 
creation, he atiributes it to God; 
and that hegmeant to apply this 
name to Christ,j{s beyond dispute, 
for in the commencement of it, he 
declares the Son to be the Almighty, 
or (I use his own word) **Omnific 
word,” or Actor. In the conclu- 
sion of this account of Creation, 
which the Angel Raphael is imagin- 
ed to give to Adam, we have the 
following passages which conclu- 
sively show, thag the Son was the 
Creator, spoken of throughout the 
preceding part of the book. - 

‘‘Flere finish’d He and all that He had 
made 

View’d, &c. 

So — and morn accomplish’d the sixth 
ay ; 

Yet em till the Creator from his work 

Desisting, though unwearied, up re- 
turn’d, 

Up to the Heaven of Heavens, his high 
abode. 

Follow’d with acclamation, and the sound 

Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that 
tun’d 

Angelic harmonies; the earth, the air, 

The Heavens and all the constellations 
rung, 

The planets in their stations listening 
stood, 

“— the bright pomp ascended jubi- 
ant. 
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——They sung— 
The great Creator from his work re- 
turn’d 
Magnifecnt his six days’ work, a world, 
Cc. 

This is the song, in which the 
Heavenly Host celebrate the Crea- 
tion. 

“Great are thy works, Jehovah! infinite 
Thy power! what thought can measure 

_ thee, or tongue 
Relate Thee? Greater now in thy return, 
ae from the giant Angels; Thee, that 

a 
Thy magnified; but to create 
Is greater than created, to destroy.” 

The reader will see the force of 
these passages, because he will re- 
member, that the poet feigns, that 
the Son had /eft the Heaven of 
Heavens, for the purpose of creat- 
ing the new world and man; and 
hence he ag of his return to his 
‘thigh abode.” In the last quoted 
passage, therefore, the Son, the 
Creator, is called by Milton, Jeho- 
vah, which he knew full well, was 
the incommunicable name in the 
Scriptures, of the one only God; 
yethe puts this epithet in a song of 
adoration, of Angels and Seraphim. 

In book 12, after the Angel had 
foretold to Adam, the fulfilment of 
the promise, of the coming of the 
great Deliverer, Adam in exstacy 
is made to address the Mother of 
the incarnate Redeemer— 

7 Virgin Mother hail! 
——shall proceed from thy womb, the 
Son 
Of God most high; so God with man unites, 
&c.”? 

Adam enquires of the Angel, 
‘‘when and where” shall be the 
conflict between the serpent and 
the seed of the woman. The Angel 
answers: 

‘Dream not of their fight 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of neat or heel; not therefore joins the 
on 
Manhood to Godhead, &$c.” 

The doctrine of the redemption 
of the world, by the death and satis- 
faction of the Messiah, is unequivo- 
cally and evangelically expressed 
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in the answer of Michael to Adam. 
Great injustice has been done to 
Milton both by Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian writers, in regard to his 
oem, Paradise Regained. The 
ormer have complained, that he has 
not dwelt sufficiently on the Deity 
of Jesus, and has altogether omitted 
the great connected doctrine of the 
atonement, while the latter have 
endeavoured to prove from the 
terms in which Jesus Christ is there 
spoken of, he could not believe in 
hisdivinity. Bothclasses of writers 
have, in my opinion, strangely mis- 
taken the design of the poet in this 
poem, and overlooked its connec- 
tion with Paradise Lost. The de- 
sign of Paradise Regained, was to 
celebrate the acts and triumph of 
the Son, (of the promise of whom, he 
had so largely sung in the first 
poem,) after his incarnation, and 
during his residence on earth, as 
the ‘*manhood to Gedhead” join- 
ed, while he was ‘‘like unto his 
brethren in all things,’ for it was 
in this nature, that he was to obey 
and suffer, as the substitute and 
ransom foretold by Michael to 
Adam, in the conclusion of Para- 
dise Lost. It was therefore strict- 
ly in the design and unity of the 
oem of Paradise Regained, that 
his incarnation and human nature 
should be especially dwelt on. But 
even in this poem, Milton makes 
Satan ascribe to Christ ‘‘perfections: 
absolute.”°—line 138, book 2. 
Having in the former poem made 
the magal attribute the defeat of the 
malice of satan, and the deliverance 
of man to the death and “satisfac- 
tion” of Christ; in the latter poem, 
he considers his triumph complete, 
when he resisted all the tempter’s 
arts in the wilderness, for had he 
yielded, being himself guilty, he 
could not have made atonement for 
the guilt of another. 


Norz.—After the above proofs, that 
the Reviewer has mistaken the sentiments 
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of Milton in the very works he mentions, 
as containing Unitarian tenets, I shall not 
be thought deficient in candour and 
charity, when I distrust his interpretation 
of the tract ascribed to that author. He 
gives us no extracts from the tract, which 
he knew was very rarely to be met with. 
He leaves us entirely to his own asser- 
tion, that Milton was not stumbled at the 
ascription of the names and attributes of 
God to Christ, taking them to be ap- 
plied to Him in a secondary sense. I 
cannot believe, until I see it for myself, 
that the clear and philosophical head of 
Milton, entertained the idea of a second 
or delegated, a created God, a solecism in 
terms, an absurdity rejected alike by 
philosophy and common sense. 


-——- 
For the Repertory. 


ETERNITY. 


After the great day of judgment 
shall have passed by, shall follow a 
long day—a day which shall never 
shut in—a continuance of time 
that shall never end—a boundless 
eternity. Then the sun shall no lon- 
ger yield his light by day, nor the 
moon her brightness by night, but 
God shall be our light and our glory. 
Eternity! whatis it? It is an infi- 
nite duration of time, a gulf with- 
out bounds or bottom, which no 
line can fathom; no time can reach, 
no age extend to, no tongue ex- 
press, a period always present, a 
being always in being, a day which 
shall] never have an evening. 

In view of such a momentous 
destiny, how doth it become us to 
be wise in time, and to remember 
our Creator even in the days of our 
youth, before those evil days come, 
and the years 5. a wherein we 
shall say we have no ‘pleasure in 
them, before we return to the dust 
whence we came, before the day of 
death and dissolution appear, which, 
if our timely repentance prevent 
not, will seal up our souls to eter- 
nal darkness. Let us remember 
that wheresoever we are, and what- 
soever we are about. we stand 


every moment upon the shore of a 
boundless eternity; that in a few 
more days we must be wafted unto 
the presence of the incomprehen- 
sible Jehovah, whose quick and 
piercing eye is ten thousand times 
brighter than the sun, who knows 
all hearts, sees all actions, under- 
stands all counsels, scans all 
thoughts; who is all ear to hear, 
all hand to punish, all power to 
protect, all grace to pardon. He 
that finds not his mercy, shall feel 
his wrath. O who among us can 
dwell with everlasting burnings? 
The very existence of Christianity 
depends on the heart and life of the 
Christian. External actions adorn 
our professions when grace and 
goodness season them, but when 
the essence and vigour of religion 
are not in the soul, we are but 
goodly trees shaken at the heart, 
whose beauty will turn into rotten- 
ness, and whose end will be the 
fire. O then, as we regard the 
eternal welfare of our souls, let us 
be what we would seem or wish to 
be, turn our words into actions, 
our knowledge into love, and our 
speculations into practice. It is 
eternity that fills the right hand of 
wisdom with length-of days. Man’s 
life in this world is but a day, a 
short day, short indeed, for it is no 
sooner morning than the night 
cometh. Our sun is but just risen 
before it goeth down. But our 
days on earth are not only swift, 
they are also full of misery. Man 
is born to trouble as the sparks that 
fly upwards. Misery begins its ex- 
istence with life, is brought up with 
life, and to the good, dies with life; 
but to the wicked, lives after death. 
‘‘My days,” said the aged Patriarch 
to Pharoah, ‘thave been few and 
evil;”? and St. Paul says, ‘*redeem 
the time, because the days are evil.” 
There is much comfort in_ the 
thought, that though human life is 
full of misery, it is but short, even 
a day. All the adversities and 
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changes which happen to us under 
the sun, have their bounds, which 
they cannot pass. To all these 
evils, there is asset time, an end. 
But to eternity, there is no limit, 
no bounds can compass, and no 
time can determine it. In the world 
our days are evil, but in eternity, 
if we are good, our days will be 
good. ‘To that long period there 
shall be no night. The sun that 
shall enlighten it, cannot be eclips- 
ed, for the city where all the saints 
shall be gathered, shall be lit with 
the glory of God, and of the Lamb. 
The purpose of God to save all 
who believe in Christ, though it 
had no beginning, shall have an 
end, when the elect shall be receiv- 
ed into heaven, there to be forever 
with the Lord. 

There is no perfect happiness but 
in eternity, as nothing but eternity 
can make perfect misery. We 
ought not therefore to let the van- 
ishing cares of this world, ever 
deeply affect our hearts, but rather 
to let the whole stream of our medi- 
tations, run towards our final doom, 
that at the time of our dissolution, 
(our affections being wholly alien- 
ated from the world) our thoughts 
may go beforehand to the place 
where our souls must take up their 
abode for eternity. So shall our 
sufferings here, make way for our 
crowns hereafter. Therefore let it 
be the chief desire of our souls, and 
the utmost extent of our endeav- 
ours, not only to confess Christ, 
but to bring him home to our hearts, 
to feel him, to love him, to live in 
him, to depend on him, to imitate 
his virtues, that we may be con- 
formed to him, and that through 
his merits, we may come to life 
eternal. -Let us hear, and cheerful- 
ly follow the voice of that sweet 
guide who is the way, the truth, 
and the life. He will show us the 
path of happiness, for in his pre- 
sence is fullness of joy, and at his 
right -hand are pleasures forever 
more. R. 
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THE WAR OF INTEREST AND CON- 
SCIENCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN THORNTON, 

Shall I, says the senator, consent 
to give my vote for a measure which 
my judgment condemns, a measure 
which may ultimately prove inju- 
rious to both the country and consti- 
tution? By no means, cries Con- 
science; such a course would be a 
dereliction of principle and honour, 
and a total prostration of character. 
Interest now comes forward with all 
his forces and manceuvres. A 
good man should strengthen the 
hands of government; a moderate 
man must not sacrifice his useful- 
ness to little scruples. Many ad- 
vantages might unquestionably at- 
tend the course proposed; and a con- 
nexion with men of influence and 
power, though not to be eager! 
sought, is too valuable to be despi- 
sed. Thus selfish policy works its 
way, and gradually gains an ascen- 
dency, till principle is quite aban- 
doned, and the legislator is lost in 
the placeman, who becomes a con-~ 
venient tool in the hand of his mas- 
ter. o 

The scholar at first glows with 
the fire of native genius, of noble 
and exalted sentiment. Objects of 
magnitude and dignity engage his 
thoughts, his design, his exertions; 
but he is lured to favour a party, or 
to play the author in what may be 
really a low, though represented as 
a lucrative, department. After ma- 
ny arecoil ofindignant feeling, ma- 
ny a sharp struggle and secret mis- 
giving, at last he yields. The fear 
of enduring what one of the frater- 
nity in his well-known piece, calls 
the ninety-nine plagues of an emp- 
ty@purse, completely sinks him into 
a venal scribler. 

The tradesman commences busi- 
ness with fair prospects, and still 
fairer promises. He has been taught, 
perhaps, to speak truth and to do 
ustice. What can possibly draw. 
im from maxims, which he has a _ 
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thousand times heard and approved, 
or uttered as pledges of his own in- 
flexible integrity? When disingen- 
uous acts are suggested, Conscience 
remonstrates, raises loud clamours, 
and prepares fierce resistance. But 
Interest, acting under cover, and 
employing stratagem, carries post 
after post till most of the contested 
ground is hisown. The man of busi- 
ness is so much used;to calculation, 
that the scale of profit and loss by de- 
grees supersedes the scale of jus- 
tice. 

In the war between Interest and 
Conscience, the latter has generally 
a decided advantage in the begin- 
ning of the onset. Nor will this ap- 
pear at all surprising, to those who 
are acquainted with their respective 
propertiesand powers. Conscience 
is prompt in her dictates, has a keen 
eye, a strong voice, an air and atti- 
tude of sternness and majesty; and 
when she calls forth a host of fears 
and feelings, and begins to employ 
her thunder and lightning, one 
might suppose every enemy would 
be instantly annibilated. Interest 
has various resources, butsin gener- 
al depends more on his cunning than 
his strength. Appetite, fancy, pas- 
sion, and pride, are enlisted under 
his banner, and he is known to have 
many other auxiliaries and faithful 
allies in his service. When Interest 
harrangues his followers, to animate 
them to daring deeds, it is by dis- 
playing, on the one hand, the mise- 
ry and meanness of poverty, and, on 
the other, the happiness and honour 
of wealth. These are the main to- 
pics of his eloquence; and they sel- 
dom fail, as every one who has wit- 
nessed the effect must acknowledge, 
to make a deep impression. Sé@e, 
he often exclaims, how the poor are 
subject to hunger and thirst, to cold 
and nakedness, to want and weari- 
ness, to neglect and insult, abuse 
and contempt; but behold the felici- 
ty and splendour of opulence! Mo- 
ney answereth all things. It com- 





mands honour; it buys pleasure; it 
is absolute power. It has a hand 
which reaches the remotest shores, 
and realizes every thing it grasps! 

When Conscience leads on to the 
charge, she blows a trumpet like 
that once blown on Sinai, whose 
hollow unearthly sound agitates na- 
ture with strange convulsion. In- 
stantly ten thousand terrors arise, 
and set themselves in grim array. 
The allies of Interest flee at the first 
blast of Conscience, and give up 
some of the outposts with the hope 
and design of resuming them when 
occasion offers. More frequently, 
however, it happens that while In- 
terest and his auxiliaries keep all 
the ground, the gloom and depress- 
ion which spread through the ranks, 
betray the presence of those terrors 
which the enemy secretly sends 
among them and which are felt when 
they cannot be seen. 

We must not forget to state, that 
there are certain forces who profess 
to occupy neutral ground, yet they 
are drawn sometimes into one camp, 
sometimes into the other. They are 
a sort of mercenaries, who serve for 
pay, and side with the stronger par- 
ty. It is curious to mark the Jesu- 
itical artifice and Machiavelian po- 
licy displayed in this war. Interest 
often vents the most bitter invec- 
tives and gross calumnies against his 
adversary; calling her a capricious 
tyrant che would make her subjects 
more wretched than galley-slaves— 
a cruel monster, who delights in car- 
nage and blood. But mens conscia 
recti fame mendacia ridet. Then 
he changes his measures, mimics the 
voice and step of the fox, and even, 
pro pudor! fights under her colours! 

It would be tedious to describe 
all the forced marches and feigned 
retreats, the close sieges and sharp 
sallies, the flying skirmishes and 
set battles, of these two mighty pow- 
ers. ‘The reader may, perhaps be 
more instructed and entertained, 
by being made acquainted with the 
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general character of the war, and 
the grounds of probability as to the 
final issue. 

Sometimes Interest is so harrass- 
ed by the galling fire of Conscience, 
and the invisible furies to whom we 
have before referred, as to propose 
a truce, with the ostensible view of 
adjusting all points of difference in 
a fair and amicable manner. This 
is a Stale device, as every one well 
knows, and yet itis practised to 
this day with no small effect. All 
signs of hostility are suspended, and 
every thing wears a tranquil aspect. 
But a snake is in the grass—a hor- 
rid purpose lurks under a specious 
guise. We know indeed the old 
maxim, Dolus an virtus, quis in 
hoste requirat? Who will ask wheth- 
er an enemy succeeded by craft or 
courage? It is high time that such 
antiquated maxims should be buried 
in oblivion. But to return from 


this digression. —As soon as Con- 
science has put aside her trumpet, 


and disarmed her terrors, Interest 
makes afew slight concessions, pro- 
mises to resign a few petty posts on 
the frontier, and to yield a formal 
act of homage; but for his own dig- 
nity, and for self-defence, insists on 
maintaining all his forces in sepa- 
rate bodies and choice reserves, and 
all the treasures he has accumula- 
ted, with the fortresses in which they 
are secured. ‘The last point is usu- 
ally the subject of warm debate, till 
at last some unjust gains are ina 
vague manner promised to be return- 
ed, without any ‘real intention of 
performance. Nor, indeed, can a 
promise of this kind be extorted, 
without some dark frowns and deep 
threatening murmurs. But to be 
brief, the cunning negotiator has 
the wonderful art of appeasing Con- 
science; and, as some affirm, by the 
wine of a cup, into which soporific 
drugs have been infused, possesses 
the means of casting her into a pro- 
found sleep. So soon as this design 
is effected, the opposite camp is 
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again all in motion. Appetite, pas- 
sion, and pride, with their prime 
and subordinate agents, are at once 
on the alert. There is now ne 
thought of restitution or restraint. 
Truth and justice are trampled in 
the dust; promises and solemn con- 
tracts are torn to atoms, and given 
to the winds. Every eye perceives, at 
a glance, the settled determination 
of Interest to recover the ground re- 
cently lost, and, if possible, tomake 
new encroachments. In vain does 
past experience admonish him to 
forbear; in vain do mounds, and 
barriers, and that murus aheneus, 
famous wall of brass, concernin 
which so much has been said, al 
frown upon the attempt. If open 
assaults might be too hazardous, his 
design is, by sapping, and mining, 
and manceuvring, to accomplish his 
purpose. We can hardly tell which 
most to admire, his ingenuity or in- 
dustry. He has a thousand engines, 
and twice ten thousand agents, con- 
stantly at work, and seems as if re- 
solved to move heaven and earth to 
gain his ends. 

There is one thing which should 
have been before noticed, but must 
not now be omitted. The circum- 
stance may excite astonishment, 
but our business is simply to state 
it, and leave others to reason and 
philosophize upon it. It has some- 
times happened, that Interest has 
gained such predominancy, and car- 
ried every thing with so high a hand 
as to induce a general belief that 
Conscience was quite dead. Ah! 
idle delusion! On a sudden she 
wakes out of sleep, sets the trumpet 
to her mouth, points her heavy ar- 
tillery on the foe, and pours forth 
volley upon volley with such tre- 
mendous rage, as spreads universal 
consternation and horror. 

As to the event of this memorable 
war, it must be confessed, there is 
a great diversity of opinion. The 
best informed seem confident that 
victory will finally remain with 
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Conscience. ‘The reasons on which 
this opinion is grounded, are cer- 
tainly not slight and trivial, but sol- 
id and judicious. Conscience, say 
they, is unquestionably the right- 
ful sovereign in the empire of man. 
Lawyers night raise plausible quib- 
bles and cavils on this point, but 
thinking persons cannot allow that 
it will bear an argument. ‘The pow- 
er of this sovereign, too, however 
frequently or long its exercise may 
be suspended, is far greater than 
those who are combined against her 
can be easily brought to believe. 
On the other tae: Interest, though 
he has a province of his own to oc- 
cupy, and a part to act, and might 
be safe and happy while subordi- 
nate; yet no sooner does he become 
an a than he is paving the 
way to his certain ruin. His plans 
are always specious, his prepara- 
tions often imposing, his hopes re- 
markably sanguine; but those who 
can estimate things justly, and cal- 
culate future and remote conse- 
quences, never hesitate one moment 
to predict his fall. The day of trib- 
ulation and vengeance is fast ap- 
proaching. When Conscience ri- 
ses up, armed with relentless sever- 
ity, Interest, the rebel and usur- 
per, shall be crushed beneath her 
strokes. Then will all his machin- 
ery of mischief be exposed and de- 
stroyed‘and all his sordid agents and 
allies receive their full measure of 
condign punishment. ‘I'hen, too, 
will the countless frauds and wiles, 
the reserves and devices, the secret 
plots and subtile stratagems, or 
treason and wickedness, be swept 
away with the besom of destruc- 
tion.—[ Spirit and Manners of the 


Age. 


For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor:—I send you for in- 
sertion in the Repertory, a brief 
F Massillon. It 


sketch of the life o 





is abridged and translated from the 
‘*éloge de Massillon” by D‘Alem- 
bert, with the exception of a few 
sentences added, and a few others 
slightly altered. I send also, an ex- 
tract which I have translated from 
the sermon of Massillon, on the em- 
loyment of time, and which you can 
insert if your pages are not occu- 
pied by something more import- 
ant. r. 

John Baptist Massillon was born 
at Hieres in Provence, A. D. 1663. 
At the age of seventeen, having 
completed his classical education, 
he entered the congregation of the 
Oratory. Here his talents became 
soon known and appreciated, and 
he was destined by his superiors 
for the pulpit. It was only in obe- 
dience to their commands, that he 
acquiesced in this decision, not an- 
ticipating the distinction which he 
subsequently attained. His first 
efforts at preaching, were the funer- 
al orations of Archbishops De Vil- 
leroy and De Villars; which obtain- 
ed for him great applause. Alarm- 
ed by his increasing reputation, and 
fearing, as he said, the demon of 
pride, Massillon resolved to escape 
it forever, by devoting himself to 
deep and even austere retirement. 
He proceeded to bury himself in 
the Abbey of Sept-fonts, and there 
took the habit of a monk. His 
talents however, could not be con- 
cealed even here, and he was call- 
ed from his obscurity, to preach in 
the churches of Paris. 

His first sermons in that city, 
produced the effect which had been 
anticipated. On his first appear- 
ance in the pulpits, he surpassed 
all who at that time were distin- 
guished for eloquence. He had 
declared that he would not preach 
as they did, not from a presump- 
tious opinion of his superiority, but 
from the idea, as just as profound, 
which he had formed of Christian 
eloquence. He was_ persuaded, 
that if the ministry of the divine 
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word is degraded by announcing 
common truths in a common-place 
manner, its aim is also missed, in 
expecting to subdue by profound 
reasoning, hearers who are scarcely 
able to comprehend its force; that 
if all who hear, have not enlighten- 
ed understandings, all have hearts 
where the preacher should go to 
seek his arms; that in the pulpit 
man must be exhibited to himself, 
less to offend him by the disagree- 
ableness of the portrait, than to dis- 
tress him by its resemblance; in 
short, that if it be sometimes useful 
to alarm and disturb, it is still more 
so to draw gentle tears, far more 
efficacious than the tears of despair. 
Such was the plan which Massillon 
proposed, and which he executed 
ina manner worthy of himself. 

It was a subject of astonishment, 
that a man devoted by his profes- 
sion to retirement, should have such 
a knowledge of the world, as to 
pourtray with so much accuracy, 
the passions, and especially self- 
love. Jt is by searching myself, 
said he with candor, that J have 
learned to draw these pictures. He 
proved this in a manner as power- 
ful as ingenious, by the acknow- 
ledgment made to one of his breth- 
ren, who congratulated him on the 
success of his sermons. The devil, 
he replied, has already told me this, 
more eloquently than you. ‘The 
court was soon desirous of hearing, 
or rather of judging Massillon. He 
appeared without pride, but with- 
out fear upon this great and danger- 
ous theatre; his appearance there 
was most brilliant, and the exordi- 
um of his first discourse, one of the 
master-pieces of modern eloquence, 
Louis XIV was then at the height 
of his power and glory, adored by 
his subjects, intoxicated with in- 
cense, and satiated with adulation. 
Massillon selected for his text, 
that passage of scripture which ap- 
peared least appropriate to such a 
prince. —Blessed are they that 
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mourn: ‘‘Sire,’? said he to the 
king, ‘‘did the world here address 
your Majesty, it would not say, 
blessed are they that mourn;— 
blessed, it would say to you, that 
prince who has never fought but to 
conquer; who has filled the universe 
with his names; who during a lon 
and flourishing reigns has enjoye 
in splendour, all that men admire; 
the grandeur of his conquests, the 
love of his people, the esteem of 
his enemies, the wisdom of his 
But, sire, the Gospel 
speaks not like the world.”” The 
auditory of Versailles, though ac- 
customed to men such as Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue, was unprepared 
for eloquence so refined and so 
noble; so that notwithstanding the 
solemnity of the place, it excited 
an involuntary movement of admi- 
ration. This piece would have 
been still more affecting, had it been 
spoken in the midst of those mis- 
fortunes which followed our tri- 
umphs; and when the monarch, 
who for fifty years, experienced 
uninterrupted success, was a prey 
to continual sorrow. If ever Louis 
XIV heard an exordium more elo- 
quent, it was perhaps that of a mis- 
sionary, who appearing for the first 
time before him, thus commenced 
his discourse:—*‘Sire, I shall offer 
no compliment to your Majesty, for 
I find none in the Gospel.” 
Massillon was always firm, but 
always respectful, in declaring to 
his sovereign, the will of Him who 
judges kings; he filled, but never 
exceeded the measure of his minis- 
try; and the monarch who would 
have left his chapel dissatisfied with 
the freedom of some other preach- 
ers, always came from the sermons 
of Massillon dissatisfied with him- 
self. Father, said the king to him 
after one of his sermons, J have 
heard many great orators in my 
chapel; I have been greatly pleased 
with them; but whenever J have 
heard you, J have been displeased 
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with myself. This was the highest 
eulogium which could be bestowed 
upon him; but which many others 
before and since Massillon, have 
not even desired to obtain; more 
anxious to send forth contented 
judges, than converted sinners. 

In the year 1717, Massillon was 
nominated to the Bishoprick of 
Clermont, where he soon retired, 
having first preached his celebrated 
sermons before the young King 
Louis XV. In his diocess, he was 
remarkable for his extreme benevo- 
lence to the poor, and his anxiety 
for the improvement of his clergy. 
He died in the year 1742, like 
Fenelon, without money and with- 
out debts. His name was long af- 
ter retained in the memory and af- 
fections of his people. 


The loss of Time irreparable.—By 
Massillon. 

It is with each moment of our 
life, as with that of our death; we 
die but once, and thence conclude 
it is necessary to die well, because 
we can no more return, to repair 
by a second death, the unhappiness 
of the first; so each moment of life 
is in our possession but once, we 
cannot again retrace our steps, and 
repair by recommencing the same 
path, the faults of our first journey; 
thus each moment we lose, becomes 
a fixed point in our eternity: this 
lost moment will never change; 
it will be eternally the same; will 
be recalled to our remembrance 
such as we passed it, and will be 
marked with this unchangeable 
character. How blind then are we, 
whose life is a continual study to 
lose that time which will never re- 
turn, and which goes with so rapid 
a course, to precipitate itself in the 
abyss of eternity! 

Great God! thou who art the 
sovereign dispenser of the times 
and the moments! thou in whose 
hands are our days and our years! 
with what aspect dost thou sce us 


losing, dissipating those moments, 
of which thou alone knowest the 
duration, whose course and meas- 
ure thou hast marked in irrevocable 
characters; moments which thou 
drawest from the treasures of thine 
eternal mercy, to leave us time for 
repentance;-----moments, in short, 
which probably we shall not enjoy 
long, and whose sad career thou 
mayest cut short in another day. 
Great God! see already the greatest 
and best part of my life passed and 
lost; there has not been hitherto of 
all my days, a single serious day, a 
single day for thee, for my salva- 
tion, for eternity; my whole life 
has been but a vapour, which leaves 
in the hand that would seize it, no- 
thing real and solid. Shall I linger 
to the end of my days, in this sad 
unprofitableness, in this weariness 
which pursues me amidst my pleas- 
ures, and the efforts I make to avoid 
it? Shall the last hour surprise 
me, charged with the waste of all 
my years’ And shall the only seri- 
ous moment in my life, be that 
which will end it, and decide my 
eternal destiny? What a life, great 
God! fora soul destined to thy ser- 
vice, called to the immortal society 
of thy Son and thy saints, enrich- 
ed by thy gifts, and capable by 
them, of doing works meet for 
eternity; what a life is that which 
is nothing, which proposes nothing, 
which occupies the time that de- 
cides every thing, in doing nothing, 
in reckoning only as well spent, 
the days and the moments which 
are forgotten! 


ON READING NEWSPAPERS ON A 
SUNDAY. 
Mr. Evrrar,—I beg leave to offer 
a few remarks on the sin of reading 
newspapers on a Sunday. This 
practice may appear, in the eyes of 
many, frifiinz and unimportant, yet 
[ am convinced it is highly injuri- 
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ous to thousands, who thus consume 
the precious hours—given us by our 
merciful Creator, to fit and prepare 
our hearts andfminds for the dawn 
of the eternal Sabbath. 

This species of reading occupies 
the mind with profane and worldly 
subjects, and leads it far from holy 
meditation, and sweet converse with 
God: it gives us a distaste for eve- 
ry thing serious, and renders us un- 
fit for the heavenly duties of the 
day. The topics of newspapers are 
usually politics, public amusements 
and the crimes of our fellow-crea- 
tures. And are these the subjects 
which should occupy the Chris- 
tian’s mind on the Sabbath? Ah no! 
Our Creator blessed and sanctified 
the seventh day. The beast of the 
field was to enjoy rest from his toil, 
to recruit his animal strength: man, 
by resting from his worldly occupa- 
tions, was, by prayer and suppli- 
cation, public and private, to gaina 
fresh supply of heavenly strength, 
and the renewed assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Many serious and well-intention- 
ed persons may say, Can there be 
any harm, after the duties of the 
day are over, (by which they mean 
I suppose, the closing of the place 
of divine worship, ) just to look ata 
paper? I answer—most assuredly 
there is. 

In the first place, the question 
proposed is erroneous—for, can the 
duties of the day end but with the 
day? this salvo to the conscience is 
dangerous. 

Secondly, I observe that the mzs- 
cellaneous matter contained in a 
newspaper is totally wnfit for peru- 
sal on the Lord’s day. } 

Thirdly, I would call the atten- 
tion of the inquirer to the unanswer- 
able word of God. ‘*If thou turn 
away thy foot from (trampling on) 
the Sabbath, from doing thy plea- 
sure on my holy day; and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honourable: and shall honour 
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him, not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words;— 
then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and feed thee with the heri- 
tage of Jacob thy father: for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
Isa. lvili. 13, 14. 

Can this beautiful passage from 
Holy Writ be read with indiffer- 
ence? Can the man that wilfully 
profanes the Sabbath, hear it with- 
out trembling? He may for a short 
time indeed stifle the voice of con- 
science; but life is ebbing away— 
then comes death and judgment!! 
Like Belshazzar, then will his coun- 
tenance be changed and troubled, 
when the prophetic writings appear 
in large indelible characters before 
his eyes, and cover him with confu- 
sion; but remember that repentance 
then comes too late!—Turn’ now 
and see if these words do not plain- 
ly and forcibly show that all recre- 
ations, however harmless in them- 
selves, become s?vful on that holy 
day—‘*Nothing must be done that 
puts contempt upon the Sabbath, or 
that looks like having mean thoughts 
of it, when God has so highly digni- 
fied it. On Sabbath days we should 
neither travel, nor take our plea- 
sure; that is, not follow our sports 
and recreations; we should not 
speak words concerning either our 
callings or our pleasures; we must 
not allow ourselves liberty of speech 
on that day, as on other days, for 
we must then solely mind God’s 
ways, making religion the business 
of the day. Every thing must be 
done that puts an honour on the 
day, and is expressive of our high 
thoughts of it; we must call tt a de- 
fight, nota task anda burden, must 
delight ourselves in it, in the re- 
straints it lays upon us, and the ser- 
vices it obligeth us to3 we must be 
in our element when we are wor- 
shipping God, and in communion 
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with him: low amiable are thy 
Tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts! we 
must not only count it a delight, 
but call it so, must openly profess 
the complacency we take in the day, 
and the duties of it; call it so to 
God in thanksgiving for it, and ear- 
nest desire of his grace to enable us 
to do the work of the day in its day, 
because we delight in it, call it so 
to others, toinvite them to come 
and share in the pleasure of it; and 
we must call it so to ourselves, that 
we may not entertain the least 
thought of wishing the Sabbath gone, 
that we may sell corn. We must 
call it the ZLord’s holy day, holy, 
separated from common use and de- 
voted to God and his service, call 
it the holy of the Lord, the day 
which He has sanctified to himself. 
Even in the Old Testament times 
the Sabbath was called the Lord’s 
day, and therefore it is fitly called 
so stiil; and for further reason, itis 
the Lord Christ’s day.’? Rev. i. 10. 

We well know the heavy judg- 
ment passed upon the children, of 
Israel, who infringed upon the 
rights of God’s holy day; and shall 
we, blessed with the light of the gos- 
pel, escape punishment,—for this 
flagrant breach of the fourth coin- 
mandment? Most'awful is the guilt 
of those clergymen who sanction, 
by their example, such conduct,— 
they are the light of the world: «+4 
city thatis set upon a hill, and can- 
not be hid.”” Mat. v. 14. If the 
light in them be darkness, how great 
and fatal is that darkness; not only 
to themselves, but to all around 
them. May not the agriculturist, 
the tradesman, &c. say, Surely if 
the clergy read newspapers on the 
Sunday, we may be allowed, if we 
attend church in the morning, to 
reckon up, occasionally, our ac- 
counts in the afternoon, and read 
the papers with our families in the 
evening; thus one sin easily leads 
to another, and the person that al- 
lows himself to peruse such light 


publications on that holy day, will 

soon, perhaps, think it no harm to 

travel unnecessarily, to fill his house 

with visiters—and trifle away the 

Sabbath hours in conversation, or 

employment, entirely foreign to the 

Christian profession. Let such per- 

sons pause and inquire. Will not 

that God, who marks all our deeds, 

call us to account for so impiously 

mispending the time he has especi- 
ally consecrated to himself? Can 

those, especially who by profession 

are ministers and stewards of his 

holy mysteries, expect to escape 

the just vengeance of their highly 

incensed Maker? Can they read in 

Scripture the words denounced 

against those shepherds whoneglect 

their flocks, or lead them astray, 

without ‘trembling? If so, deeply 
do they need commiseration! for, ° 
like Pharoah, hard must be their 

hearts—their eyes, blinded by preju- 
dice, cannot see the pure light of 
the gospel, and their ears, deaf to 

divine instruction, reject all admo- 
nition and counsel: well may such 

teachers be called blind leaders of 
the blind—lightless beacons, that 
will inevitably cause many misera- 
ble souls to be shipwrecked: O let 
them remember, before it be toolate, 
that for every soul thus lost, they 
must, awful thought! answer at the 
great assize. 

Trifling, I again repeat, and un- 
worthy of remark as this subject 
may be deemed, yet let me entreat 
every reader, to consider attentive- 
ly the point debated; search the 
Scriptures, for by that holy stan- 
dard shall men finally be judged; 
but make not a law unto yourselves: 
nor think that your Creator will be 
served by halves? ‘*Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon,”’ Matt. vi. 24. 
Spending part of your Sunday pi- 
ously and devoutly, will not atone 
for the rest of the day being spent 
in idleness and irreverence. ‘The 
Holy One of Israel must have the 
whole heart—the best sacrifices— 
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and the most precious and costly 
offerings we can give. The time of 
those who have been accustomed 
to waste their Sabbaths in this aw- 
ful manner, may, on relinquishing 
the practice, hang heavy on their 
hands; but persevere in your endea- 
vour, and continue instant in pray- 
er, and in due time you will be 
more than conquerors, through your 
Redeemer; your Sabbaths will be 
tenfold happier; and the peace of 
God which passeth all understand- 
ing, will shed its heavenly lustre 
through your souls, and each revol- 
ving Sabbath find you more prepa- 
red to join the holy choir above, and 
chaunt the praises of the Lamb in 
that temple, not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 

When such a glorious prospect 
“is open to man, shall he call any 
sacrifice too great on earth to ob- 
tain it? You know the cruel price, 
the purchase of your redemption, 
cost your blessed Saviour. With 
gratitude then, and fervent piety, 
sacrifice your inclinations to him, 
and faithfully obey his Holy Will. 
Give up reading newspapers on a 
Sunday, and discountenance, as 
much as possible, the sale of them 
on the Lord’s day; let our worldly 
affairs sleep on that duy he has so 
peculiarly sanctified, and dedicated 
to himself. And let us repose our- 
selves on our God, and enjoy de- 
voutly his presence. ‘Then God 
shall bless us, and we shall in due 
season rejoice in his salvation. 

Christian Guardian. 


For the Repertory. 
THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

As in all past ages Jehovah has 
had a church, so has he provided 
for it, a place in which he might be 
worshipped. He is the wise Crea- 
tor of all things, and has reserved 
to himself a portion of all things; 
not that he has any need of them, 
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but that he may be acknowledged 
in them. Though he is the Lord 
and Maker of all nations, yet he 
has secured to himself a particular 
number of men, and appropriated 
them to himself, to be in a peculiar 
sense, his people. And though 
thousands of angels stand before 
him, and ten thousand thousands of 
glorious spirits minister to him, 
yet he has chosen from among his 
people on earth, certain men to 
celebrate his service, being sancti- 
fied and set apart for that office. 
And though he is the Eternal, the 
First and the Last, without begin- 
ing and end, God of all times and 
of all events, with whom a thou- 
sand years is as one day, and one 
day as a thousand years, yet he has 
sanctified not only a place of wor- 
ship, a peculiar people, and a min- 
istry of reconciliation, but a parti- 
cular season when he expects to be 
worshipped; and that day he calls 
his own—his sabbath. ‘Though he 
is the High and Holy one who in- 
habiteth Eternity, whose name is 
Holy, though infinite and omnipre- 
sent; yet he has required of all 
men, the homage of their hearts and 
their voices, and in accordance with 
this requisition, he has set apart 
certain places in which his name 
shall be called on. In almost all 
ages has the sanctuary thrown open 
its doors for the true worshippers 
of God. Adam had a place where 
he might present himself to God, 
and God might present himself to 
him, and that was Paradise. The 
place where God appeared to Abra- 
ham was sanctified, and an altar 
was built. The mountain on which 
was erected Solomon’s temple, the 
wonder of the world, and a glorious 
monument of his wisdom and zeal 
for God, was the place where God 
commanded Abraham to sacrifice 
his son Isaac. ‘In my Fathers, 
fouse,”’ said Christ, ‘‘are many 
mansions.” This is no_ less 
true when applied to the church 
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militant, than when applied to the 
church triumphant. The Lord is 
peculiarly present in his temple on 
earth, as well as in heaven, and if 
we find him not there, it will be in 
vain for us to seek him elsewhere. 
He is in the midst of all those who 
are gathered together in his name, 
im every place, but in a striking 
manner in his house. No place 
excludes him, but in this is he sure 
of being found. He fills all places 
with his presence, but he fills this 
with his glory. Here he both hears 
us, and is heard of us. No place 
witnesses more faithful prayers, 
and no place hath a greater promise 
of hearing than the temple. It is 
the Lord’s court of audience, and 
man’s council chamber, where hum- 
ble souls make known their re- 
quests, and from which they return 
laden with graces. Why are so 
many destitute of saving faith, but 
because they neglect the services of 
the sanctuary? As Peter and John 
went up into the temple to pray, so 
ought we to seek the Lord in his 
house, the church, where he may be 
found, and with a full purpose of 
heart to serve him, saying with Da- 
vid, **I will go into thy house with 
burnt offerings; I will pay thee my 
vows.”” When we go to the house 
of prayer, and engage in the sacred 
worship of God, we should do it 
with reverence; ‘*Ye shall hailow 
my sabbaths, and reverence my 
sanctuaries; I am the Lord.”? Let 
us look well to our feet before we 
enter those holy doors, and omit 
not the confession and the absolu- 
tion, unless we believe that we have 
no sins to confess, or care not to 
have them forgiven. Let us be in 
readiness to join in the prayers of 
the church, which are so excellent 
in matter and form, and which de- 
serve to be esteemed the more high- 
ly, since they are the ‘‘ancient 
and devout liturgy of the English 
church;”’ being the essence of the 
preceding liturgies, both of the 


Greek and Latin churches. While 
in the house of God, we should for- 
get all our worldly business, and 
act and feel as if we were directly 
under the eye of the great Jehovah. 
The Apostles gave themselves con- 
tinually to prayer, and to the 
preaching of the word. In men- 
tioning prayer first, they would 
seem to attach more importance to 
it; but how many come to the house 
of God, and are so transported with 
the desire of hearing, as to forget 
the fervency of praying, and ofter- 
ing praise to the Most High. The 
end is always more noble than the 
means which produce it. As sin 
brings in ignorance, and ignorance 
takes away devotion, so the word 
brings in knowledge, and know- 
ledge rectifies devotion. The ob- 
ject of preaching, is therefore to 
lead us to praying, to instruct us to 
= and worship Ged. Know- 
edge is itself nothing, unless it 
produces action. God reckons not 
so much of our audience as of our 
obedience; ‘‘not the hearers only, 
but the doers of the word are bless- 
ed.” Christ says, blessed are they 
that hear the word, but with this 
condition, that they keepit. Many 
men are content that God should 
speak earnestly to them, but are 
not willing to speak devoutly to 
him; as if it were only his part to 
bless them, and not theirs to bless 
him. ‘This is not aimed against 
the frequent hearing of sermons, 
but merely to show that it is not 
the only exercise of a Christian to 
hear asermon, and that that Lord’s 
day is not well spent, on which no 
other business is done for heaven. 
In heaven we have no proof that 
there will be any sermons, but we 
are sure that hallelujahs will be 
there. All God’s service is not to 
be narrowed down to simple hear- 
ing; it hath greater latitude, there 
must be prayer, praise, adoration, 
and worship. ‘To this end David 
came to the house of God. It does 
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not belong to Christianity to make 
men learned, but to. make them 
good. We are not like the heath- 
en, under the necessity of asking 
what we must believe, or what 
we must do; we already know both. 
All that remains for us, is to sanc- 
tify our souls and bodies, as tem- 
ples, consecrated to the divine Ma- 
jesty, to be the habitations of the 
Holy Ghost. In this way we ought 
to come to the temple of God.— 
There is no place of joy like the 
Church. ‘I was glad when they 
said unto me, let us go into the 
house of the Lord.”? We cannot 
desire to receive a greater joy than 
this peace of conscience, aud joy in 
the Holy Ghost; a joy which can 
neither be expressed nor concealed. 
Nor can more joy be communicated 
than in singing psalms, and hymns 
and spiritual songs; making melody 
in our hearts unto God. Let us 
come, therefore, with joy and de- 
light to the sanctuary, and enter 
with holiness, since, with respect 
to its use, it is holy ground. The 
word is holy, the action holy, 
the time holy, the place holy, 
ordained by the Most High to make 
us holy. When we first come un- 
to the Church, we should bow down 
and entreat God to bless us; not to 
sit carelessly down upon our seats, 
and act as if we came to bless God. 
In the house, our carriage should be 
decent and devout, full of rever- 
ence and humility. As when a 
king gives a pardon for life forfeit- 
ed to the law, it is received on the 
knees; so in that holy place where 
we receive the forgiveness of sins, 
the honour of saints; a pardon so 
gracious, a blessing so glorious; we 
should use that humble posture of 
kneeling to the Lord, and be not 
ashamed to glorify him on earth, 
who, as me hope, will glorify us 
in heave O let us enter his 
gates with thanksgiving, and his 
courts, with praise. Let us be 
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THE FLOOD. i 
BY THE REY. de EAST, M. A. 


Of the grand historical events, 
which a believer in revelation will 
associate in his mind with marine 
scenery, that which stands next :to 
the creation of the great deep, is the 
deluge. This event is stupendous- 
ly awful, viewed either. in its mor- 
al or its physical causes and results, 
and especially instructive to the 
Christian, who will see in the trans- 
actions of this tremendous zera, ma- 
ny beautiful illustrations of redemp- 
tion. It may, therefore, tend to en- 
large and exalt our views of an his- 
torical fact, with which we have 
been familiar from our infancy, if 
we ponder over the sacred record 
with the ocean before us. 

These are the very waters, which 
once overwhelmed the world. .We 
see lying at our feet, the very be- 
som of destruction, with which the 
hand of a justly wrathful God swept 
the: entire surface of this guilt 
earth. The calm but mighty swell 
of the ocean resembles the slumber- 
ing breathings of the lion, now ta- 
med and lulled to sleep. Could 
these waters speak, what a commen- 
tary would they afford us on the in- 
spired page! How eloquently would 
they tell us of the sin, winch pro- 
voked, and of the horrors which 
followed, the judicial interference 
of Him, whose frown is death! But 
we have enough recorded to serve 
the ends of faith and edification. 
The ghastly ruins of the human and 
brute animal world, which once 
strewed the vast plainof waters, 
have indeed disappeared, except a - 
few relics of the latter, here and 
there discovered by the prying geo- 
logist: yet have we the authentic 
document which describes the ca- 
7—40. 
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. tastrople, and we may peruse and 
reperuse with intense interest, eve- 
ry line and every word of the brief 
narrative. The Hebrew bards de- 
rived many of their sublimest ima- 
ges from the circumstances, with 
which imagination, or probability, 
or direct inference surround the 
event; and their deep-toned strings 
which vibrate over the sea to the ear 
of a believer. 

It ever has been, as it ever must 
be, a maxim of the divine govern- 
ment, that, **The curse causless 
shall not come.”? Prov. xxvi. 2. 
God might have given us merely an 
account of the blow which he struck, 
and left it for us to infer that he 
had a just cause for inflicting it. It 
has, however, pleased him to record 
his reasons, the moral causes, which 
gave rise to the unparalleled calam- 
ity. <A flood of iniquity had laid 
waste the moral world, and levelled 
and sunk every thingsacred among 
men, except in one solitary family, 
before the flood of waters devasta- 
ted the earth, and swept away the 
inhabitants into the abyss. Sin in- 
creased and spread together with the 
human race, and that not only nu- 
merically, but in magnitude and 
depth. When men began to mul- 
tiply upon the ‘face vt the earth, 
iniquities multiplied with them. 
Where population is most dense, 
there evil is most prevalent. ‘“*We 
were made to be helpers; but by sin 
we are become tempters of one an- 
other, drawing and being drawn in- 
to innumerableevils.”? Still, things 
would not have reached the flood 
mark of moral pravity, had the 
church stood aloof from the world— 
had the sons of God kept themselves 
apart from the children of men. But 
the grand cause, which precipitated 
the world into the gulf of ruin, was 
the unhallowed union of the profes- 
sing people of God in marriage with 
his avowed enemies. Each made, 


probably, some apparently outward 
and unimportant sacrifice, that they 
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might the more easily and decently 
approximate. This sacrifice was 
only apparent on one side, while it 
was real and fatal on the other. 
‘*The sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men, that they. were fair, 
and they took of them wives of all 
whom they chose.” In this manner 
the offspring of pious Seth and the 


‘descendants of impious Cain, the 


seed of the woman and the seed of 
the serpent, mingled in one mass, 
and the whole soon became corrupt. 
For a time the two parties had been 
kept distinct, like the waters of two 
contiguous but separate streams; 
but at last they united in one chan- 
nel, and all distinction was lost in 
the vast abyss of universal corrup- 
tion. It seems that this enormous 
evil originated with the sons of God. 
They made the first advances. They 
also proved themselves to be ‘*but 
flesh.” The principle of spiritual 
vitality was gone. ‘*The church 
being thus corrupted, and in a man- 
ner lost in the world, there was no- 
thing left to resist the torrent of de- 
pravity. Man appeared now in his 
true character. ‘The picture which 
is drawn of him in Gen. vi. 5,though 
very affecting, is no more than just. 
If it had been drawn by the pen of 
a prejudiced, erring mortal, it might 
have been supposed to exceed the 
truths; but that which is written was 
the result of the perfect and impar- — 
tial survey of God. Hear, ye who 
pretend that man is naturally virtu- 
ous! That the wickedness of man 
has, in all ages, though at some pe- 
riods more than others, been great 
upon the earth, can scarcely-be call- 
ed in question: but that every im- 
agination of the thoughts of his 
heart should be only evil, and that 
continually, is more than men in 
general will allow. Yet such is the 
account here given.—Mark the af- 
fecting gradation! Evil*€vil without 
mixture—*‘only evil:”? evil without 
cessation—‘continually: evil from 
the very fountain head of Wetion— 








‘‘the imagination of the thoughts of 
the heart.” Nor is it a description 
of certain vicious characters only, 
but of *‘man,” as left to himself; 
and all this **God saw,”’ who sees 
things as they are. This doctrine 
is fundamental to the gospel: the 
whole system of redemption rests 
upon it.”?* 

This state of things, in which the 
most elevated, as well as the 
lowest points of the moral world 
were inundated, produced such a 
change in the divine dealings with 
our race, as is wont to follow in hu- 
man affairs, when the workman is 
altogether displeased with his work; 
so that, speaking after the manner 
of men, ‘‘it repented the Lord that 
he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart.” A cor- 
responding resolution ensued. ‘*I 
will destroy man, whom I have cre- 
ated, from the earth.”” Heaven 
heard the terrific resolve, and trem- 
bled for the fate of a world, which 
indulged no fears for itself. But 
yet the gathering vengeance was 
suspended. ‘The windows of hea- 
ven, and the fountains of the great 
deep, though labouring with their 
accumulated treasures of wrath, re- 
mained sealed. The long-suffering 
of God waited. His spirit strove 
with man, by the preaching of his 
word, by his providence without, 
and by conscience within. The 
faithful few—the Seths-and the 
Enochs of the elder world—one af- 
ter another were removed from the 
earth, and the impious exulted over 
their graves, as though their melan- 
choly forebodings had perished with 
them. They asked, what some now 
ask, **Where is the promise of his 
coming? “for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the cre- 
ation.”? They, therefore, went on 
as before. ‘They ate, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they plan- 


* See Fuller, on the Book of Genesis- 
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ted, they builded, they married 
wives, they were given in marriage, 
until the dla that Noe entered into 
the ark, med the flood came and de- 
stroyed them all.” By these ex- 
pressions, indeed, we are not ne- 
cessarily to understand that all ran 


-to the same excess of riot, or were 


all alike wrought up to the same 
pitch of daring profaneness and infi- 
delity. But all were “sowing to the 
ilesh;’? all were seeking the grati- 
fications of sense as their supreme 
object; all were enslaved, either to 
‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, or the pride of life;’’ all were 
sunk in false and fatal security; all 
were deaf to the warning voice that 
bade them flee from the wrath to 
come; all suffered the day of grace 
tu pass; and consequently all were 
alike involved in one promiscuous 
ruin. The dives ed judgment, 
which they had so long despised, 
came upon them in a day when they 
looked not for it, and in an hour 
when they were not aware. 

And now the seventh morning 
broke—the last of that final week, 
which had been set apart for the 
embarkation of Noah. Probably it 
was the Sabbath. The work of that 
eventful week was finished. No- 
thing now remained for him to do 
but to make his last entrance. Pos- 
sibly, the sun arose upon the earth 
with his usual splendour, and the 
gay and busy world expected no 
change. They proceeded in their 
habitual course of Sabbath violation, 
laughing at the credulity of Noah 
and his family. Ah! who first saw 
the little cloud, that appeared-as a 
speck, or ‘‘as aman’s hand,” on the 
distant horison? The gentle breeze, 
that fanned the brow of the labou- 
rer as he went forth to his toil, soon 
increased to a gale, which ere long 
blew in furious gusts, and appeare 
tu proceed at once from every quar- 
ter. The lighter clouds, those pre- 
cursors of the armies of the skies, 
passed rapidly across; the sun seem- 
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ed to be turned into blood; and, in 
a short time, the atmosphere was 
filled with a descending body of wa- 
ter, so dense as almost totally to 
intercept the light. The sounds of 
pleasure and of toil were rapidly 
stilled, and all, even to the brute 
creation, turned a fearful and fore- 
boding eye towards the lowring hea- 
vens. ‘Those who inhabited the sea 
coast, perceived extraordinary ap- 
pearances in the ocean. Its waters 
rose to an unwonted elevation, and 
swelled in mighty undulations, as 
though agitated by sub-marine 
earthquakes. At length, the short 
suspense terminated, and the infat- 
uated tenants of the world found 
that God was not to be trifled with, 
and that his word was no fable. On 
‘*the same day were all the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up, 
and the windows of Stare were 
opened.”? What a scene of conster- 
nation and dismay must that day 
have exhibited on the part of those, 
who were then too late awakened 
to a sense of their guilt and folly, 
in refusing, or neglecting the ap- 
pointed and only refuge! The man- 
ner in which the rains set in, would 
leave little or no hope of their being 
soon over. It was not a common 
rain: it came in‘torrents, or, as we 
should say in a manner as thoygh 
heaven and earth were come togeth- 
er. The waters of the subterranean 
cavities from beneath, and of the 
clouds from above, all met together 
at God’s command, to execute his 
wrath upon guilty man.—The great 
deep seems to mean that vast con- 
fluence of waters, which are said to 
have been gathered together on the 
third day of the creation, into one 
place, and were called seas. Sas 
i. 9, 10.) These waters not only 
extend over a great part of the sur- 
face of the earth; but probably flow, 
as through a number of arteries and 
veins, to its most interior recesses, 
and occupy its centre. This bod 

of waters, which was ordained, iY 


may say, unto life, was turned in 
just displeasure against man’s sin, 
into an engine of destruction. Burs- 
ting forth in tremendous floods, it 
swept multitudes away; while from 
above, the clouds poured forth their 
torrents, as though heaven itself 
were areservoir of waters, and God 
had opened its windows, or flood- 
gates. The poet of ‘*The World 
before the Flood,” has thus descri- 
bed the scene, as from the prophet- 
ic lip of Enoch. 


Jehovah lifts his standard to the skies; 

Swift, as the signal, winds and vapours 
rise; 

The sun in sackloth veils his face at 
noon,— 

The stars are quench’d, and turned to 
blood the moon; 

Heav’n’s fountains open, clouds dissol- 
ving roll 

In mingled cataracts from pole to pole. 

Earth’s central sluices burst, the hills up- 


torn, 

In rapid whirlpools down the gulf are 
borne; 

The voice that taught the deep his voice 
to know, 

‘‘Thus far, O Sea! nor farther, shalt thou 

i 

Sends forth the floods, commission’d to 
devour, 

With boundless license and resistless 
power; 

They own no impulse but the tempest’s 
sway, 


Nor find a limit but the light of day. 

The vision opens:—sunk beneath. the 
wave, 

The guilty share an universal grave; 

One wilderness of water rolls in view, 

And heav’n and ocean wear one turbid 
hue; 

Still stream unbroken torrents from the 
skies, 

Higher beneath the inundations rise; 

A lurid twilight glares athwart the scene, 

Low thunders peal, faint lightnings flash 
between. ° 

Methinks I see a distant vessel ride, 

A lonely object on the shoreless tide; 

Within whuse ark the innocent have 
found 

Safety, while stay’d destruction ravens 
round; ~ 

Thus, in the hour of vengeance, God, 
who knows 
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His servants, spares them, while he smites 
his foes. MonTGOMERY. 
But neither pen nor pencil can 
describe, nor imagination picture, 
the horrors of that tremendous 
scene. We might ponder over the 
various characters, and their appro- 
priate feelings, who were then over- 
whelmed. Probably, no emotions 
were stronger, or more agonizing 
than theirs, who had once profes- 
sed, but subsequently renounced, 
the religion of penitent Adam, of 
martyred Abel, of devout Seth, of 
heavenly minded Enoch, and of be- 
lieving and obedient Noah. Apos- 
tacy has no reserve of consolation 
for the hour of wo. 

Weare fully aware, that attempts 
have been made to invalidate the 
Mosaic history of the Deluge, as, 
indeed, of every part of the sacred 
volume, which records the events 
of the olden time. But God ‘‘hath 
not left himself without witness,”’ 
even in mute nature. When man 
refuses to God the honour due unto 
his name and to his word, the very 
stones are prepared to cry out, to 
the rebuke of human infidelity and 
impiety, and to the vindication of 
the divine glory. We cannot take 
our seat upon the rocky shore, on 
the bare mountain top, or in the 
torrent worn valley, without recei- 
ving, from every side, the silent, 
but forcible testimony of nature to 
revelation. The Hebrew minstrel’s 
song, in which he introduces the 
heavenly bodies, declaring the glo- 
ry of God, and the firmament show- 
ing his handy work, is equally ap- 
plicable to the huge masses of ter- 
rene materials, composing the sur- 
face of our globe. **No speech: no 
words: their voice is not heard: yet 
their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words *o the end of 
the world.” The organic remains 
ofa former world are so conspicuous 
as to attract the eye, not merely of 
the prying naturalist, but even of 
the roaming school-boy. They are 
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constantly thrown up by the shovel 
of the miner, when he explores the 
penetralia of the earth; and cluster 
beneath the feet of the traveller, 
when he traverses those mountain- 
ous ridges, which with their aspi- 
ring summits scale the clouds, and 
raise the standard of allegiance to 
God and to his word, against infi- 
del man, in the very citadels of the 
skies. In the soft, alluvial soil of 
our vallies and plains, as well asin 
the indurated piles of our hills and 
mountains, the deluge has left its 
own irrefragable testimony. The 
huge mammoth preserved in a 
state of incorruption amidst Siberi- 
an snows, and the little Nautilus 
imbedded in the Andes, speak one 
silent language; the same with that 
of the Mosaic record: **The waters 
prevailed exceedingly upon the 
earth, all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven were cov- 
ered.”?> The testimonies of earth, 
therefore, to the truth revealed from 
heaven, are, as the Arabian patri- 
arch desired his testimony to his 
Redeemer might be, ‘‘graven as 
with an iron pen, and laid, in the 
rock for ever-”? As to the futile 
cavil, that no stock of water could 
be found sufficient to overflow the 
earth, to the degree represented by 
Moses, not to calculate upon the 
vast quantity of subterranean wa- 
ters, contained in the interior of 
the earth, ‘‘it is a reasonable suppo- 
sition, that of the earth’s surface 
two-thirds are seas; now, if we sup- 
pose one common depth to be the 
tenth part of a mile, we shall find 
that there is water sufficient to co- 
ver the whole globe, to the height 
of six hundred feet.”* The civil 
history of the world also lends its 
corroborative evidence, in the com- 
paratively modern date of the most 
ancient nations; in the recent inven- 
tions of art and science; and in 
the traditions which are universally 


* Dr. O. Gregory. 
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prevalent, no less among the sa- 
vage than among polished heathen 
nations, respecting an event corres- 
ponding with the Mosaic deluge. 

It has been well observed, what 
an awfully impressive comment on 
the leading doctrines, as well as lea- 
ding facts of revelation, does natu- 
ral history afford! Whence could 
sucha calamity originate, but in the 
will of the Supreme Arbiter of the 
universe? And as that will is sway- 
ed only by moral principles, what 
cause save moral evil of enormous 
inagnitude, could have drawn down 
upon the race of men, vengeance so 
tremendous? ‘*The universality of 
this overwhelming convulsion, and 
the coextensiveness of the destruc- 
tion, prove the state of transgress- 
ion to have been universal. It was 
not a partial visitation upon a sepa- 
rate portion of offenders, like the 
fiery tempest on Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. It was the descent of aveng- 
ing justice, to envelop a world lying 
wholly under the penalty of sin. 

By this universal convulsion, sha- 
king the earth to unknown depths, 
and piling the relics of the ocean 
on the summits of the mountains, it 
is evident that the human race must 
have been totally extinguished, had 
not the Creator been pleased, in the 
midst of judgment, to remember 
mercy, and by some mode of mi- 
raculous interference, or by some 
specific direction and provision, to 
preserve certain individuals for the 
continuation of the race, when the 
avenging dispensation should have 
passed away. 

The convulsion must have been 
occasioned, or accompanied, by a 
tremendous and universal deluge; 
by adeluge precisely corresponding 
with the scriptural account of the 
penal flood, for the production of 
which, the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened. To 
overspread the plains of the arctic 
circles with the bodies of elephants 
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and rhinoceri, and with the shells 
of Indian seas; to accumulate on a 
single spot, in promiscuous confu- 
sion, the marine productions of the 
four quarters of the globe; what con- 
ceivable instrument would be effica- 
cious, but the rush.of mighty wa- 
ters? And, however widely the win- 
dows of heaven might be opened; 
however vast, however persevering, 
might have been the torrents precip- 
itated from the clouds; to whatever 
altitude above the summits of the 
highest mountains the waters might 
gradually be uplifted, by inexhaus- 
tible rains from on high: by what in- 
strumentality were the mighty wa- 


‘ters impelled with the force requis- 


ite for whirling the spoils of differ- 
ent regions of the earth to their anti- 
podes, but by the breaking up of 
the fountains of the great deep, by 
the agency of those commotions, of 
those explosions, of those disrup- 
tions below, which, heaving up the 
ocean from its profoundest recesses, 
hurled its billows, with resistless 
momentum, in every direction 
round the globe; and shattering and 
dislocating the superincumbent stra- 
ta, sought to elevate, even to the 
level of the pinnacles of the Alps 
and the Andes, the primeval bed of 
the seas? 

Whether, then, we muse on the 
sea-shore, and ponder over the migh- 
ty instrument before us, by which 
the globe was desolated; or in in- 
land scenes pore on the animal 
and vegetable relics of the primal 
earth, there treasured up, as ina 
vast museum, let us not fail to re- 
cognise the striking evidence, thus 
brought home to our own senses, of 
Jehovah’s hatred of sin, and his love 
of mercy.—[ Relig. Magazine. 


: 


For the Repertory. 
REFLECTIONS ON MINISTERIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

A minister of the Gospel is the 
representative of Christ on earth. 
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He has in his hands the bread and 
water of eternal life. It is his bu- 
siness to dispense these to his fel- 
low-men. 

Jesus Christ came down to earth 
to prepare a way by which men 
might get to heaven. He was com- 
missioned of God for that special 
ek age His credentials, as ex- 

ibited in his more than human 
power and wisdom, were clear and 
ample, and procured him a right to 
the attention and authority of a 
messenger from God. He fulfilled 
the object of his mission, and pre- 
pared the way; after it was finish- 
ed, he commissioned certain men 
to publish the fact to all other men 
onthe earth. His instructions to 
them were, that this way was one 
of God’s own making; through it, 
he was willing and anxious to re- 
ceive all who would return unto 
him. God, who is infinite in wis- 
dom, had determined and appoint- 
ed this way as the most fit and suit- 
able to our condition. To decline 
adopting it, therefore, or to pre- 
scribe for ourselves some other, 
would be presumptuously to im- 
peach his wisdom, and ungratefully 
to reject his offers of pardon and 
restoration. 

As inducements to avoid a course 
so unwise and ruinous, he made 
known to them the nature of the 
bliss which would be lost by being 
excluded from heaven; and being 
excluded, that there was but one oth- 
er alternative. The horrors of this 
alternative he depicted in the strong- 
est language, illustrating them by 
the most appalling representations 
of human suffering. 

Thus furnished, his ministers 
were to go forth to proclaim these 
tidings to their fellow-men, in the 
affectionate, faithful spirit of their 
master, and after they had dischar- 
ged their trust to their own genera- 
tion, they were to transmit their 
commissions to others who should 
follow them, and should, in turn, 
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transmit them from generation to 
generation, even through all ages, 
until the time of his second coming. 
At his second coming, the-dead of 
all ages, from the beginning of time, 
are to be reanimated and assembled, 
and examined as to their reception 
or rejection of these terms of salva- 
tion; adjudged accordingly, and 
oO I forever either to heaven 
or to hell. 

We are now in the midst of 
the progress of this deeply inter- 
esting work. Eighteen centuries 
have elapsed since its commence- 
ment, and generation after genera- 
tion has passed away. The num- 
ber of faithful messengers has in- 
creased and multiplied with each 
successive age, the work has pros- 
pered, and millions have been en- 
rolled as the devoted followers of 
Jesus. Our predecessors have pass- 
ed away; we have arisen to supply 
their places; their commissions they 
have delivered over to us, and we 
now stand pledged to sustain and 
urge onward this glorious cause.— 
The obligations under which we 
rest, are not only equal to those of 
our predecessors, but we are far- 
ther responsible for the experience 
and knowledge which each succes- 
sive age has added. Multiplied 
examples, not only of the sacrifice 
of worldly advantage and personal 
interest, but of the most generous 
devotion of life itself, have been 
given by our brethren, for the sake 
of instilling into the minds of men, 
the saving truths of the gospel of Je- 
sus. These are spread out before us, 
and demand an activity and zeal 
worthy of the Author of this glorious 
plan, and commensurate, in some 
measure, with the greatness of the 
object it is to accomplish. Light 
and knowledge and experience, are 
abundant. We have but tobe wil- 
ling to use them. Discreet, judi- 
cious, ardently active and pious 
men, have gone before, and left the 
results of their labours. Manv of 
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these are precious, and have servy- 
ed, and may still serve, as clues to 
greater discoveries. 

Surveying the world of mankind, 
we find their minds very different- 
ly affected towards this plan of re- 
conciliation; and this makes it ne- 
cessary that there should be a suit- 
able diversity of treatment. The 
advancement of this great work de- 
pends on individual exertion, and 
the messenger of Jesus, wherever 
stationed, should be thoroughly fur- 
nished with every mean of useful- 
ness. As he is to be the instru- 
ment of displacing old opinions and 
principles of action, and of insinua- 
ting others, with new motives and 
objects; there must be such an inti- 
macy between himself and _ his 
charge, as will enable him to know 
with certainty, the impressions of 
the gospel. Certain knowledge, 
here, is absolutely indispensable to 
much usefulness, and can be ac- 
quired only by affectionate and 
particular inquiry. For many rea- 
sons, this duty is often neglected; 
but no reason should be weighty 
enough to deter or dissuade us from 
the performance of a duty which 
reason and our own consciences ap- 
prove, the good of.those with whom 
we are connected, requires, and 
the service of our blessed Redeem- 
er demands. Becoming thus ac- 
quainted with the minds. of. our 
hearers, we may hope to ac 
some positive impression. ‘We will 
be:spared the necessity of speaking 
at random, and for specific errors, 
we shall be able to furnish specific 
remedies. Surely the range is ve- 
ry wide between atheism and the 
state of the highly spiritual and 
heavenly-minded believer, and yet 
all these cases are to be treated; 
and to be treated successfully, they 
must be known. The religion of 
Jesus is a religion of order; its va- 
rious stages of progress in the hu- 
man soul, are capable of being, in a 
great degree, defined and known; 


and an experienced messenger: of 
Christ may apply his instructions 
accordingly. Great knowledge and 
experience of practical religion is 
here wanted, particularly of its in- 
fluence on our own hearts. While, 
therefore, on the one hand, we are 
to see that we are not led away to 
imagine cases that do not exist; 
on the other, we are to take heed 
lest a fear of this, hide from us 
those that do. The surest way of 
avoiding error here, as indeed, it is 
the surest every where, is by hum- 
ble, earnest prayer. The salvation 
of the souls of men, as it is shown 
abundantly, is very near to God.— 
Having sent his Son for the very 
purpose of making their salvation 
practicable, he has given a pledge 
that he will add whatever else is 
necessary to effect it. He will, 
therefore, give to such as ask him 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
liberally. He will remove our dark- 
ness, and enable us to act wisely 
towards those around us. Oh! itis 
an awful thing to prescribe for the 
souls of men in ignorance. They 
look to the messengers of God for 
counsel and direction, ever desi- 
rous, under all circumstances, to 
enjoy peace of conscience, catching 
at the slightest evidences of a re- 
newed heart; they are forever wil- 
ling to settle down into a state of 
imaginary safety. How awful, then, 
is the situation of the minister. He 
may be either the savour of life un- 
to life, or death-unto death, to those 
whom he instructs. Oh! then, let 
us be sure that we do not cry peace! 


peace! to any soul, before we have « 


the clearest grounds for doing so. 
We may make the individual easy, 
please friends, and add to our visi- 
ble communion; but alas! what if 
we ourselves have been deceived, 
thro’ negligence, and have deceived 
the individual! They thought them- 
selves.safe, because their minister; 
who was their shepherd and coun- 
seller, told them so. But alas! 
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they were deceived by him; lived a 
whole life of delusion, and have 
now gone down to the pit with all 
hypocrites and unbelievers. Dread- 
ful thought! to be the murderer of 
a soul! guilty of its blood; and this 
because of the love of ease or the 
fear of man—the fear of a worm of 
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yesterday. Oh God! God of the 
last judgment, deliver thy servants 
from all ignorance, and blindness, 
and indifference to thy cause, and 
grant them to be faithful, and a sa- 
vour of life unto life, unto all that 
hear them. L. 





Tae Course or Time: A Poem, in ten 
Books; by Robert Pollok, A. M.— 
Philadelphia, 1828. 


Ir is not without reason, that the 
highest place amongst literary pro- 
ductions, has been assigned to the 
Epic Poem. To succeed, it must 
combine numerous and diversified 
excellencies, and should be calcu- 
lated not only to express the feel- 
ings of the present, but to reach 
the sympathies of all future gener- 
ations of men. Yet is not this so 
difficult a task as might at first be 
imagined, for Nature, by the mys- 
terious influence which draws us 
towards the present and the living, 
connects us also with the absent 
and the dead; and there resides not 
a single affection in the human 
breast, which is not capable of be- 
coming the medium through which 
we may be taught to sympathise, 
not only with the interests of those 
with whom we live and act, but of 
those likewise who have long since 
ceased to have any direct interest in 
the concerns of this shifting and 
transitory scene. 

To avail himself of this charac- 
teristic of our nature, is the pur- 

ose and the labor of the Poet. 

loquence is circumscribed in its 
exertions, and can reach the affec- 
tions of comparatively few; but 
Poetry is unlimited in this respect, 
and when ages have past away, and 
the drapery in which it is clothed 
has become monumental and obso- 
lete, may still attract the admiration, 
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and mould the characters of intel- 
lectual beings. It survives the la- 
bors of the statesman, and the spec- 
ulations of philosophers, for when 
we wish to know what those who 
preceded us, have thought, and 
felt, and been, it is to poetry alone 
that we look for this interesting 
disclosure. And especially is this 
true, with regard to epic poetry; for 
it presents us not merely a descrip- 
tion, but an actual and living image 
of the past; it shares with History, 
the high prerogative of teaching by 
example, and claims for itself the 
exclusive office of investing us for 
a time, with the very character and 
feelings of those for whom it aims 
to excite our sympathy. 

Such is epic poetry, in its first 
and original conception. National, 
and yet universal; intended to em- 
body the opinions and the feelings 
of individuals, and yet to corres- 
pond with the sentiments of all 
mankind. To secure the first, and to 
give to the picture an appropriate 
and peculiar dress; it was enough 
in the former ages of the world, 
that the theme was Greek or Ro- 
man; that the Hero penetrated in- 
to Colchis, or fought before the 
walls of Thebes. The scene of the 
transaction then afforded sufficient 
means for investing it with pecu- 
liar manners, and appropriate sym- 
bols. But in this respect the world 
has changed. ‘To give distinctness 
to the picture, by the aid of man- 
ners only, it would be now neces- 
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sary to seek materials in the realins 
of oriental fiction, or amongst the 
grotesque habits of Barbarians. A 
philosophic age requires, and at the 
same time enables the Poet to con- 
fer upon his images, a more dis- 
tinct and interesting locality, b 
connecting them not merely with 
eg and events, but more pecu- 
iarly with sentiments and doc- 
trines. ‘Time and intellectual in- 
tercourse are continually wearing 
away, or confounding the national 
distinctions, which once implied an 
essential difference in habits, inter- 
ests, and opinions, while they are 
engraving on the human character, 
those more interesting diversities 
which spring from the free discus- 
sion of the innumerable subjects of 
human affection and inquiry. These 
diversities, it is obvious, are far 
from being coincident with nation- 
al or territorial limits. ‘They run 
through the same society, and even 
distinguish members of the same 
household; and hence, while in 
most external respects, the de- 
scendant of the ancient Gaul re- 
sembles the descendant of the an- 
cient Roman, and the same max- 
ims and policy regulate the habits 
of all enlightened nations, innumer- 
able varieties of character spring 
up in the bosom of the same com- 
munity. from the influence of reli- 
gious faith, or social partialities. 
Hence, the judicious Poet is in- 
duced, in a more refined age, to de- 
tach his images from all merely lo- 
cal connection, and to invest them 
with the more abstract circumstan- 
ces, suggested by his own political 
or religious preferences. He is 
compelled, it is true, to give them 
the material investment of time, 
and place, and action, but he will 
be apt to choose these from the ca- 
pacity which they possess, of be- 
coming the vehicles of his own feel- 
ings and opinions. Thus, perhaps, 
no reader of Milton is for a mo- 
ment insensible of the stern politi- 
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cal and religious enthusiasm which 
conducted that unrivalled genius 
in the choice of his subject, or sus- 
tained him in the execution of his 
enterprise. A spirit like his, in- 
stinct with lofty rectitude, and 
struggling with the deep conscious- 
ness of wrong, would have felt it- 
self straitened and embarrassed in 
the adjustment of complex adven- 
tures, or the accurate discrimina- 
tion of character. It therefore 
wrought itself a tabernacle amidst 
the remote and solemn visions of 
the primeval world; for there only 
could it find refuge from the tri- 
umph of its enemies, and readjust 
those cherished and exalted theor- 
ies, which here, seemed irretrieva- 
bly defeated and abolished. 

The author of the Poem before 
us, seems to have been guided in 
the choice of his subject, by prin- 
ciples of the same refined and ele- 
vated character. Penetrated with 
the truths of religion, and impress- 
ed with their everlasting moment 
to himself and his fellow-beings; he 
could judge no theme worthy the 
efforts of his genius, but one which 
might give room to the expression 
of his love and gratitude, his so- 
lemn joy, and prostrate adoration. 
On no theatre could he choose to 
arrange his visions, but on the 
ruins ofa guilty world, and beneath 
the pavilion of heaven’s everlast- 
ing mercy to the redeemed. He 
has, therefore, selected for his nar- 
rative, the eternal destiny of man- 
kind, and for his machinery, the 
awful agencies of the unseen world. 
He has spread before our view, the 
long tract of time, past, present, 
and to come; he has solemnized its 
commencement and its termination; 
and has made us feel that he is con- 
secrated not more by the energy of 
talent, than the devout seriousness 
of his spirit, to the high office of 
drawing our imaginations up to the 
august and sacred revelations of 
the last day. 
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If the Poet has been thus happy 
in the conception of his subject, [ 
has been no less successful in many 
parts of its execution. The design 
by which the history of time is un- 
folded, through the intervention of 
an ancient bard of earth is ingeni- 
ous and classical. ‘lhe attention is 
happily arrested at the outset, by 
the natural amazement of the spirits 
who have seen in a remote corner of 
the universe, the traces of a former 
world, and have descried the abodes 
of utter woe: 





‘‘A lake of burning fire, 

With tempest tost perpetually, and still 

The waves of darkness ‘gainst the rocks 

Of fierce damnation broke, and music 
made, 

Of melancholy sort; and ‘over head, 

And all around, wind warred with wind, 
storm howled 

To storm, and lightning, forked light- 
ning crossed, 

And thunder answered thunder, mutter- 
ing sounds 

Of sullen wrath.” 


The verse is harmonious, and 
generally expressive, sometimes 
original, and sometimes sinking ap- 
parently beneath the magnitude and 
variety of the subject. Yet these 
are venial faults; for the poem fail- 
ed, we are told, of the last correc- 
tions of its author, who died at an 
early period of life. They are at 
least, amply compensated, by the 
radiance of piety which is thrown 
over all, and in which he may com- 
pare successfully with all preceding 
writers, and perhaps triumphantly 
with Milton himself. 

Yet it would be in vain to claim 
for him an equality of genius with 
the writer last mentioned. We 
see, in truth, little except the simi- 
larity of subject, in which they 
agree. The one is vast, magnifi- 
cent and glowing; the other, gen- 
tle, solemn and impressive. Mil- 
ton is raised to an equality with his 
subject, by the gigantic stature of 
his own genius; Pollok by his posi- 
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tion on the mount of inspiration. — 
Both are the poets of Christianity; 
but Christianity is with one a prin- 
ciple of conflict and endurance, with 
the other, of devout contemplation 
and reverential joy. ae 

The imagination of Pollok may 
be thought too gloomy for general 
popularity; yet among the sombre 
images which crowd upon us at ev- 
ery page, there are some which 
prove the author to have been capa- 
ble of drawing upon the purest sour- 
ces of sympathy. Such is the fol- 
lowing description. It is the death 
of a young and recent mother. 


“f do remember and will ne’er forget 

The dyingeye. That eye alone was bright 

And brighter grew, as nearer death ap- 
proached: 

As I have seen the gentle little flower 

Look fairest in the silver beam, which fell 

Reflected from the thunder cloud, that 
soon 

Came down, and o’er the desert scatter’d 
far 

And wide its loveliness. She madea sign 

To bring her babe—’twas brought and by 
her placed. 

She looked upon its face that neither 
smiled 

Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon’t, 
and laid 

Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 

For it with look that seemed to penetrate 

The Heavens,—unutterable blessings— 
such 

As God to dying parents only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

‘God keep my child,’ we heard her say, 
and heard 

No more: the Angel of the Covenant 

Was come, and faithful to his promise 
stood 

Prepared to walk with her, thro’ Death’s 
dark vale. 

And now her eyes grew bright, and 
brighter still, 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffus’d 

With many tears, and closed without a 
cloud. 

They set, as sets the morning star, which 


oes 

Not ea behind the darken’d West, nor 
hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 
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DOMESTIC. 
Varrovs Missionary STATIONS of THE PROTESTANT Eptscopat CHURCH. 

1. The Rev. Tuomas Horrext, was appointed a missionary for Missouri in 1823, 
and has been for the last four years located at St. Louis, in that state, where he has 
gathered a respectable congregation; who are engaged in the erection of a substan- 
tial brick church, now near its completion. He has been allowed, since his resi- 
dence at St. Louis, until the present year, a salary of $300 per annum. — : 

2. The Rev. Ricaarv F. Cape, was appointed a missionary for Michigan Terri- 
tory in 1824. He has resided, since his appointment, in Detroit, where he has col- 
lected a very respectable congregation, who have erected and completely finished 
a handsome brick church, which was consecrated by the Right Rev. Bishop Ho- 
bart, on the 24th of August last. There is also a flourishing Sunday School, which 
lately contained 90 scholars, under six teachers, and has an increasing library. Mr. 
Cadle has frequently visited other parts of the territory, and has organized two res- 
pectable congregations in Washtenaw and Oakland counties, and has found much 
encouragement for his occasional labours in various other places. His salary from 
the Society is $250 perannum. Mr. Cadle has recently resigned this station to 
take charge of the Green Bay mission. The Society will, however, be under the 
necessity of retaining this station on their list for some time to come, and will en- 
deavour immediately to find a successor to Mr. C. ; 

3. The Rev. Joan Davis, was appointed for Tennessee in 1826, and has officia- 
ted in various parts of that state. He is at present located, with prospects of use- 
fulness, in Nashville. He is allowed by the Society a salary of $200 per annum. 

4. The Rev. H. N. Gray was appointed in October last, a missionary for Talla- 
hasse, and the surrounding country, in Florida, where there is a prospect of his 
ministry being both acceptable and extensively useful. He is allowed a salary of 
$300 periannum by the Society. 

5. The Rev. Bensamin Hurcarns, has recently been appointed a missionary a- 
gent to Pensacola, in Florida, where a congregation had been some time o1ganiz- 
ed without being able to obtain the services of a clergyman. Thisisa place large- 
ly deserving aid from this Society, not only because of the resident population, 
but also, of its being a.naval station, where many members of our church connect- 
ed with the navy, are occasionally resident for short periods. Mr. H. is allowed a 
salary of 250 per annum. 

6. The Rev. Raymony A. HenpEnson, was appointed in December a missiona- 
ry to St. Augustine, and the adjoining country, in Florida, where also there is a 
congregation organized, and arrangements for the building ofa church commenced. 
The Society have pledged the sum of $400 per annum to such of the missionary 
stations in Florida, as shall commence building churches forthwith, and complete 
them by the first of January, 1832. 

From the four last named stations, repeated and urgent solicitations have been 
received by the Society for missionaries. 

7. The Rev. Wittram H. Jupp, was appointed, at the same time with Mr. Hend- 
erson, a missionary to Tuscaloosa, and the adjoining country, in Alabama. There 
are near thirty families of Episcopalians at this place, who till Mr. J.’s arrival were 
without a ministry. A congregation was organized in Tuscaloosa abouta year 
since, under very favourable prospects, and the erection of achurch has commen- 
ced. Mr. J. had been urgently solicited to remove thither, by some members of 
the congregation to whom he is personally known, and it is believed that his loca- 
tion there will be productive of the happiest results. He is the first clergyman of 
our church located in Alabama. Mr. J. is allowed a salary of 250 per annum. 

8. The Rev. J. J. Roperrson, was, in October last, appointed missionary to the 
interesting country of Greece. Liberal contributions have already been made to 
the Society for this mission, but further aid will probably be required in the course 
of this season. 

9. The Rev, Erzazer Witu14ms, of Indian extraction, has been appointed mis- 
sionary to the Oneida Indians, near Green Bay, in the territory of Michigan; and 
his appointment has proved very acceptable to the Oneidas; who have expressed 
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their gratitude to the Society. His salary at present is only $250, and he is required 
in addition to his pastoral employment, to superintend a school. 

10. The Society are also about to recommence, under very favourable auspices, 
a missionary and education establishment, at Green Bay, to aid in the instructing, 
civilizing, and christianizing the Indians, who are numerous in that vicinity,,upona 
plan similar to that which has been acted upon with so much success by several 
other denominations in this country. For this purpose, Green Bay affords an ad- 
mirable opening; and the Society has obtained the patronage of government, 
which has pledged to the Society the annual appropriation for the education of 
the Menomonies, made by the late treaty held with them, amounting to $1000 a 
year, for three years, and $1500 a year thereafter; and also the occupancy of a very 
eligible tract of land for a farm, &c. The annual expense to the Society will be 
comparatively light; about $1500 will however, be necessary at the outset, for the 
erection of suitable buildings, for implements of agriculture, of instruction, &c.— 
The Rev. Ricaarp F, Capiz, formerly missionary at Detroit, has been appointed 
Superintendent, Mr. A. G. Exuis, Farmer, and Mrs. Exxis, housekeeper. The 
necessary Teachers will be appointed by the time the buildings will be ready for 
their reception. Arrangements have been made fur commencing the necessary 
buildings forthwith. The salaries of the persons employed in this mission, exclu- 
sive of subsistence, is expected to exceed $1000 per annum, besides outfits, &e: 

The Committee also contemplate the appointment of Missionary Agents, as soon 
as their funds will justify it, at the following stations: 

11. Columbia, or its vicinity, in Tennessee. 

12. Ann Arbor, and its vicinity, in Michigan. 

13. The Society hope also to be able in the course of the ensuing season, to ob- 
tain the services ofsome person competent to the missionary service, at Liberia, in 
Africa. They experienced a painful providence, last season, in the death of a de- 
voted missionary just prepared to embark, and they have hitherto not been able to 
supply his place. They ask the friends of missions to commend this in their pray- 
ers to Him, to whose name, in every place, incense shall be offered, and it shall be great 
among the heathen. 

Several other missions are in contemplation. 

To the pious members of our church the benevolent object of missions to the 
destitute will commend itself powerfully. A very large number of our brethren 
scattered through the southern and western country, are destitute of the means of 
grace, and are pressing in their cries for help. They are certainly lost to the 
Church, and perhaps, also, lost to the influence of religion, if the? do not receive 
missionaries from us. Missionaries are ready to go, nay, already have gone, and 
commenced their labour of love. Shall we say to those who are ready to go and 
devote themselves to the work, We will not aid you? or to those who have entered 
upon it, Desist? Shall we turn away from our own brethren whose souls are ready 
to perish in a famine of the word of life? The gospel teaches us a nobler lesson, in, 
that the Son of God left the throne ofthe Majesty on High to suffer and die for us. 
Let the members of our church now give a noble instance of its influence upon 
them. Let them put into the hands of the Missionary Society, the means, which 
they will be ready freely to use, of extending, by the preaching of missionaries, the 
Gospel and the Church throughout all our destitute regions! 

And let us not forget our brethren of other lands—those benighted lands, where 
the candlestick of the gospel once spread its rays, but where darkness, thick, in- 
tense darkness, has now overshadowed and extinguished it!—those benighted lands 
where an ignorant priesthood has ruled the minds of our brethren, who are now 
shaking off the shackles of every grade of despotism, and are looking to their more 
enlightened brethren for the knowledge which shall raise them to their place in 
the scale of nations, and open to them the words of eternal life—those benighted 
lands, where heathenism, with its habitation of cruelty abides! The poor Indians, 
too, have claims upon us, which may almost be said to surpass all others: for they 
have endured manifold wrongs at our hands. To all, let us dispense, according to 
our power, the knowledge of redemption by the blood of Christ! 

By the Constitution of the Society, the Board of Directors are required to use 
the means placed in their hands for the purposes for which they are given, and it 
18 at the option of every donor to say to what object, within the sphere of the So- 
cliety’s operations, his or her donations shall be applied. Persons disposed to con- 
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tribute, can, therefore, designate upon which, among the above stated present ob- 
jects of the Society, their donations may be expended, and the money will be faith- 
fully applied to that object. Persons become patrons, and entitled to sit and vote 
with the Board of Directors, on the payment of $50—members of the Society for 
life, on the payment of $30—and members, on the payment of a sum, not less than 
$3, annually. 

It will appear from the above statements, that the Society is now responsible to 
the missionaries and agents actually in its employ, exclusive of those supported by 
specific funds, and of its contingent expenses, for the current year, for near $4000; 
to which the expenses of the contemplated missions tu the western country, out- 
fits for Green Bay, and various contingencies, will add about the sum of $5000 
more, making altogether, about $7000; a sum which is estimated to be absolutely 
necessary to enable the Society to fulfil the engagements already entered into, or 
contemplated; and which, should it be all obtained, will be far less, it is believed, 
than the annual income of the general Missionary Institution of any other denomi- 
nation in our country. 

The Society is at present in pressing need of large additions to itsfunds. Unless 
some considerable accessions should be immediately made, the Committee will be 
unable to fulfil the obligations which they have already entered into, and will be 
obliged to reTRENcH even their limited operations, It is earnestly hoped that the 
liberality of Episcopalians will save their Church from such a reproach. 

July 1, 1829. [CracuLas. 


FOREIGN. 
STaTE OF GREECE, WITH PLANS FORITS MELIORNATION. 
( Communicated to the Church Missionary Society by Dr. Korck._) 

Three chief Classes in Greece —My object is, to study, first, the ground on which 
@ have to labour, and the means which exist or are wanted, There is no doubt 
that the greater part of the soil is gross Superstition; but this superstition, through 
its absurdity and the vices and ignorance of its supporters, is without strength, and 
will, by the operation of the political affairs of the country alone, hasten to certain 
destruction. ‘The other part of the field consists of Infidelity, which, in mass, is 
comparatively small; but, by its greater intellectual energy, is ready to gain the as- 
cendancy, favoured as it is by the general inquiring spirit of the people. ‘There is 
a third body, and, I thank God, perhaps not much smaller than the former; which, 
feeling, in some degree, the evils of the two other parties, is, through its intellec- 
tual and moral virtues, the most respectable, and stands ready to favour any. wise 
attempt of Christian Friends to save their Nation from the two great dangers in 
which it might easily fall, if either of the other two parties should become the ora- 
cle of the people. 

In this body may also be reckoned a few men, more or less attached to one of 
the two former classes, but whose minds are open to new impressions; and who, if 
properly treated, will be ready to support any enterprise directed to enlighten 
Greece. 

Lastly, a virtue of all classes, except perhaps the ignorant leaders of the first, is 
a general,almost painful feeling of backwardness in science and morals; and, there- 
fore, a desire to learn, and a feeling that a change is necessary for them. This hap- 
py inclination of the Greeks renders their country the most promising field for 
Christian Exertions; and must awaken in the servants of Christ peculiar interest for 
this Nation, newly arising, like the pheenix, out of its ashes. 

Deficiency of the Means of Knowledge —The friendly assistance of the three Allies 
will soon accumplish the political regeneration of Greece; but, for its moral and 
spiritual renovation, it wants as much the assistance of its richly-endowed Christian 
Friends of Europe: as I know many of these want only to know how they can ren- 
der the most effectual aid, 1 shall endeavour to point out this way. But, to show 
them the way to help Greece forward toward a spiritual regeneration, it must first 
be considered what means Greece possesses, and what she wants. 

There are, in Greece, for all the Islands, still some Elementary Schools, kept by 
old priests, in which reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught; but all this in a 
very imperfect manner, and still only accessable to afew individuals, If parents 
desire to give their children a better education, they are compelled to take private 
teachers at a high rate; and, after all, their children learn comparatively little. I 
have it from the mouth of one of the very best teachers, that he himself instructed for 
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along time, before he went into foreign countries, without understanding what he 
taught; and this is generally the case, with the exception of the former schools in 
Haivali, Athens, &c. The consequence is, that the children learn also without un- 
derstanding: you will be, perhaps, astonished to hear children read Greek, French, 
Italian, and even German; but, ask them, and you will find that they only read their 
lessons, which they know by heart like a parrot, and are ignorant of what a verb or 
a noun means. ; 

Still, Greece possesses men, who only want means, in order to change quickly 
the face of all things: many Young Men have been sent, during the Revolution, to 
Europe, to gather knowledge of every kind; who have already tried to translate 
some few Elementary Works for the use of the Schools in this country, but who, 
with all their desire to help, have been of little use, because of their want of means, 
and through the difficulty of their political situation. 

1 have till now been occupied in investigating what books really exist; but with 
very little success, for generally none have books: if a work has been printed, it 
has been given up with a first edition, and thus copies are seldom to be found. 

Importance of Scriptural Education to Greece.—A friend of the Gospel in Greece 
must be a supporter of general knowledge, for sound scientific knowledge cannot 
but promote the Gospel. In this, it will be easy to unite all parties, if his steady 
endeavour be to connect religion and science in a proper way, so that the Super- 
stitious cannot say that religion is neglected, nor the Infidels that Inquiry is 
neglected: and the third party will support them with all their influence; for if 
these are not yet happy enough to know Christ, still they highly esteem His 
Word. These Greeks had already established a Philanthropic Society; the 
object of which was, at first, the relief of the poor, but has since been changed to 
the establishment of Schools. I found it in this state; and my endeavour has 
been to recommend to them some regulations in harmony with the present object, in 
order to extend its influence and increase it means in Greece; and, at the same time, 
to give it such a form, as will procure to it, I hope, the confidence and the co-oper- 
ation of all friends of Greece in Europe: for this reason I proposed it as a funda- 
mental law of the Society, that the Holy Scriptures shall be introduced into all 
its Schools. This has hitherto gained the approbation ofall to whom I have stated it. 

It would be cruel and unwise, to expose the nakedness and absurdity of the 'Su- 
perstition which pervades the mass of the Nation, as it is the only bridle to govern 
men who are still filled with the vices of slaves; and thus, perhaps, become the 
cause of still more bloody commotions: for without commotions, a reformation could 
not for the present be attempted, because of the attachment of the people to their 
superstitions, which they consider as the only signs of Christianity. My principle 
is—Give good things, before you take away those which are bad: a child will ne- 
ver give up his tinsil, before you make him understand the value of real gold. 
Schools, in which the scriptures are read, must first give the Greeks a general taste 
of real Christianity, before we can attempt to give them just views of what they 
think to be Christianity, and can we but obtain a general introduction of the Holy 
Word into all their Schools, the inherent power of it will, Iam confident, soun give, 
with the blessing of God, the ascendancy to true Christianity, in the hands of such 
an inquiring and mentally-endowed people as the Greeks are. 

I feel my mind peculiarly directed toward this sphere of usefulness; asT seem, 
by the providence of God, through the weakness of my lungs, which obliges me to 
avoid too much exercise of them, and also by other circumstances, called to this la- 
bour: and as this course will bring me into the way of conversing with people 
on the necessity of salvation through Christ, 1 hope the Committee will approve 
the design. 

Objects of more immediate Utility to Greece.—The following objects recommend 
themselves to tiie co-operation of Christians in England— 

1. The establishment of Schools of Mutual Instruction—2. The Preparation of 
Schoolmasters—3. The placing of the common Schools on a better footing——4. 
The support of the Orphan Institutions--5. The providing for Young Men of talent 
and piety the means of obtaining a good education—6. The establishment, for this 
end, of an Academy in Greece—7. The formation of a Library, to consist of the best 
works on all branches of knowledge-—-8. The translation of such works as are best 
suited for the present and future wants of Greece. 

If our friends would, out of their abundance, help this design with books, much 
might be done ina very easy way. All seems prepared for such a state: German, 
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Italian, French, and English are at least known by the instructed Greeks, and these 
might easily be employed for purposes of translation. What must, above all, re- 
commend this plan to the Christians of England, who seem, by the peculiar grace 
of God, to be the blessed instruments to support and spread the light of the Gospel, 
is, that when they have enabled us, by the means which they may put into our 
hands, to obtain some influence, we might procure the better sort of Theological 
Works to be translated; and we might thus, perhaps, be enabled to anticipate the 
pernicious books, which will find their way, sooner or later, into Greece, and will 
corrupt the Nation, if we do not in the mean time give them a taste for better 
knowledge. Greece might, in this way, reap now the fruits of the labours of their 
ancestors; and be recompensed for the benefits bestowed by them on other Nations. 

The Prince of Darkness has very active agents. Translations of the Works of 
Voltaire and other Infidel Writers have already been made in Greece; and even pe- 
titions have been sent to the Government to cause them to be printed. I must here, 
by the way, mention a fact, which may well encourage the friends of Missions in 
Greece. The petition for the Works of Voltaire was brought to a man who seems, 
with his whole family, through the reading of the New Testament, together with 
conversations with Mr. Hartley, to be really converted to God; and I rejoice to 
think, that this now very poor man, who knows not from whence to procure bread 
for the morrow for his family, though once among the richest in Haivali, declined 
to write the petition, and thus lost two dollars, besides incurring the ridicule of his 
friends: but he suffered all this willingly, because he knew that even to write the 
petition would make him an accomplice to the spiritual ruin of his nation. I was 
much touched, knowing his wants, at this tenderness of conscience, and have a 
strong conviction that the Lord will bless this man. 

In this open and bold way the cause of Infidelity proceeds; so as even to apply to 
to the Government for assistance to print books, when even for common Schools 
others find not yet time to do any thing. Let us never forget, that the evil is quick 
and constantly upon our heels; if we do not take care, it will find time to establish 
even strong-holds in Greece: let us, therefore, meet it with activity and wisdom. 

Many infidel notions exist among those Greeks who have studied in Europe, and 
those who are in connection with them; but, so far I can observe, among them all 
there are few or none who have really employed their time in studying infidel 
books: the Greeks have, in general, a character of levity; and seem to employ their 
time in the Academies of Europe, not as they ought, knowing the wants of their 
country: there are few really instructed. Infidelity seems, therefore, not yet to 
have taken hold: this I find important, as we have the more hope for our exertions; 
for if we are enabled now to direct the minds of the people, who seek eagerly eve- 
ry thing which is called learning, without knowing whether it be or be not poison, 
we shall put a great stop to the evil. This!I judge, may best be done, by directing 
the mind to better things; and, with that view, translating for them the best works 
which our age possesses——putting these in circulation—and supplying Public Libra- 
ries in the different towns with such books. This is no doubt a great undertaking; but 
if we can accomplish it, we shall have built a strong column for the temple of God. 

Motives and Hopes in labowring in Greece.—The welfare of Greece must depend, 
under God, on good Education: all the better-educated among them feel this deep- 
ly, and rejoice in the prospect of its accomplishment. They abhor as much the 
evils done by some of their nation, as the self-interested merchants of Smyrna can 
do; and powerful measures have already been taken to put astopto them. We 
have much to hope for, and from, Greece: were it but once to become the recepta- 
cle of Vital Christianity, the East would soon arise; and bring about the extinction 
of Islamism. ; 

Though we ought to show kindness to the children of our benefactors, I, as a ser- 
vant of the Lord and speaking to Christians, shall not need to appeal to former 
times and to benefits obtained: I will only direct your mind to the importance of 
Greece through its political situation, for the cause of the Kingdom of Christ. It 
lies between Rome and Turkey, in the very heart of the two Antichrists. Should 
we be enabled to kindle here a clear light, placed on acandlestick and not under 
a bushel, the nakedness and shame of the Apostate Church would be more exposed, 
and we should have opportunity of attacking the very hearts of these great ene- 
mies to God: we should, in fact, have builta castle in the camp itself of the enemy- 
Besides, what if we could gain the Grecian Nation over to Christ—to Christ who 
leaves ninety and nine sheep in order to seek only orte! 





